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An 


and a 


MODERN 
INDUSTRY 


WHEN only towering timber marked the sites of future cities, 
and shadowy streams were noiseless highways for Indian 
travel, canoe building in America was an art. 

Perfected by generations of red-skinned craftsmen, the 
Indian canoe was a swift and finely balanced craft of primi- 
tive savage beauty. 

Light and lithe, designed on delicately graceful lines, it 
poised ready to leap with the hunter's heart or instantly respond 
to the warrior’s will. 

Today, this Indian heritage, handed down from Iroquois 
and Lenni-Lenape artisans, reaches perfection in the Old 
Town Canoe. 

True to the Indian type, but strong where its forebears 
were frail, equally responsive, but built to bear the brunt of 
long, hard use, the Old Town Canoe has won nation-wide 
recognition for beauty, grace, strength and swiftness. 

By consistent use of small space in outdoor magazines, 
Advertising Headquarters has poured the lore of the canoe and 
the perfection of Old Town into the consciousness of a hand- 
picked group—the zealous votages of lake and stream. 


N. W. Aver & Son, Ince. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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“Generally ahead—always 


abreast — of agricultural 


development in the 


Northwest since 1882” 


ALBERT H. HARMON 
HORACE C. KLEIN 


Publishers 


Sketch No. 8 introducing oy sown 
and Editors of Standard Farm Papers 


... and Space Buyers Profi 


For nearly half a century this publication, wi 
typical “Standard” vigor, has been a most i 
fluential factor in giving voice to the efforts of pr 
ducers for increasing farm purchasing power. 


Nationally-known cooperative successes that hay 
originated in the great Northwest territory include 


Land O” Lakes Creameries, Inc., last year selli 
nearly one hundred million pounds of butter in t 
best markets of the world—75Z being sold at highes 
prices, directly benefiting producers; 


Twin City Milk Producers Association, known every 
where for its trail-blazing success in cooperatiy 
milk selling; 


Central Cooperative Commission Company, whic 
sells the livestock for 600 communities in the North 
west—handling a third of all rail receipts and a fift! 
of all truck shipments of livestock sold at the Sou 
St. Paul stock yards. 


Many similar movements to increase farm income: 
receive “‘Standard”’ support. They create more de- 
pendable markets for all whose products meet the 
needs of the farm business and the farm home. 


Eight papers reaching 2,350,000 farm home: 


American Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralis! 


Breeder's Gazette Nebraska Farmer Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead. 
Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home Prairie Farmer 


Tic STANDARD FARM PAPER UNIT 


NEW vlc Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Eastern Managers, 250 Park Avenvé 


AGO — Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 
SAN FRANCISCO — 917 Hearst Building 
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This Year’s Challenge to Trade 
Associations 


The Next Ten Years Are Important—But What About 1931? 


By C. B. Larrabee 


“The direction in which we are head- 
ing is the way to chaos . chaos 
caused mainly by lack of a plan even- 
tuatin g from constructive business leader- 
ship.’ Dean Wallace B. Donham, 
author of ‘ ‘Business. Adrift. - 


“The programs of most trade associa- 
tions are inadequate for the urgent needs 
of the next ten years—because they have 
really been inadequate for the past ten. 

° Trade associations must start anew 
survive.”"—O. H. 
Irving 


not 


or they will i 
vice-president, 


Cheney, former 
Trust Company, 


“Either competition will fall to the 
level of vicious fighting and trade de- 
moralization or it must adopt a practical 
plan of cooperation. Men working to- 
gether sincerely for a common end and 
1 common purpose can so organize their 
energies that problems fade fore them 
and limitations recede.”—Charles  F. 
Abbott, executive director, American 
Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 


IMES that try men’s souls 

also try trade association 
pocketbooks. Thus at the present 
time there are a number of asso- 
ciations which, when business was 
good, were going somewhere rap- 
idly, but now that business is what 
is conservatively termed “off” they 
find themselves with depleted re- 
serves and budgets that in some 
cases are microscopic. 

In addition to this they are 
meeting on all sides the caustic 
criticism so well voiced by Mr. 
Cheney. There is no use blinking 
at facts. Trade associations faced 
the depression unprepared and 
failed miserably to measure up to 
their opportunities. As the Chi- 
nese would say, they have lost 
face, and as the Chinese know, 
once one has lost face he has lost 
something very difficult to regain. 


It is natural, then, that there 
should be a great deal of discus- 
sion about the future of the trade 
association. It is unfortunate that 
so much of this discussion centers 
about the next ten years and not 
about the next year. It is in the 
next year that much of the history 
of the next ten years will be writ- 
ten, just as Charlemagne started 
the history of the World War 
when he partitioned his empire 
more than 1,000 years before 
Serajevo. 

It is, of course, comfortable to 
talk about ten years hence. It gives 
speakers the opportunity to over- 
look the pressing problems of to- 
day which, to put it baldly, many 
associations haven't the intestinal 
fortitude to face. It is unfor- 
tunate that these problems are of 
that nature which is best char- 
acterized as “too hot to handle.” 
Associations whose policies have 
been to see, hear and speak no 
evil find themselves suddenly 
forced to hear, see and speak car- 
loads of it. It is the kind of busi- 
ness evil that pricks stuffed shirts 
and reveals that the stuffing has 
been only air. 

This article is not written for 
association secretaries. They have 
been attacked plentifully but theirs 
is not the blame. 

“No trade association is stronger 
than its members.” Again I am 
quoting Mr. Cheney. “Business 
men like to have trade associations, 
but they do not, at heart, want 
their trade associations to do any- 
thing. . . . In actual practice most 
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associations accomplish what they 
do in spite of their members, not 
because of them.” 

The next year stands ahead of 
business and throws down its 
gauntlet with the challenge, “What 
are you going to do about it?” If 
we could personify the year we 
might see it smiling contemptu- 
ously but confidently, certain that 
business through its trade associa- 
tions hasn't the courage to deal 
with the problems that call for 
co-operative work. 

This is an age of programs. 
Governments adopt programs for 
this and that. Publications sug- 
gest programs to be followed by 
their readers. Any speaker who 
wishes to get the ear of his audi- 
ence can be sure of a hearing if he 
suggests a program. Therefore it 
is excusable to suggest that there 
are certain items that cry for in- 
clusion on trade association pro- 
grams for the next year. They 
are not nice items. Some of them 
are distinctly nasty. 3ut they 
arise out of conditions in business 
that must be corrected. One won- 
ders cynically if there are any 
trade associations with the courage 
to tackle them. It will be so much 
more comfortable to take the long 
view, which overlooks conveniently 
the morass in which we are. 

There is no use in suggesting an 
extensive program. Any one of 
the items is probably too large an 
order for most trade associations 
as they have been constituted in 
the past. Here, then, are problems, 
few in number, which threaten to 
plunge business further into ,un- 
certainty unless corrected and 
which can be corrected only by co- 
operative effort on the part of in- 
dustrial units. 

Certain phases of these problems 
skirt the edges of illegal practice. 
However, associations, burned by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
and other Government agencies, are 
likely to be a little too fearful of 
the fire. Even where the items on 
the program do suggest possible 
legal complications, there is no 
valid reason why associations 


should feel that there is no excuse 
for discussion if not for action. 
They have discussed even more 
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delicate subjects when these sub- 
jects were not likely to tread on 
members’ toes. 

Non-profiteers. Non-profiteer- 
ing is a term the writer coined 
about a year ago to cover the 
practice of selling at or below cost 
in order to cut under competitors’ 
prices and get business away from 
them on an _ unprofitable basis. 
Trade associations are probably 
better able to handle this subject 
than they are to handle any of the 
other delicate subjects that face 
them. Many of the associations 
have made a great deal of research 
into cost accounting and issue bul- 
letins regularly to their members 
dealing with costs and selling 
prices. At least it will not seem 
entirely revolutionary if these as- 
sociations go a step further and 
build upon their cost information 
in an effort to eliminate non- 
profiteering. 

The basis of non-profiteering is 
desperation. Company A, with a 
large plant and a group of workers 
already discontented under part- 
time conditions, bids for business. 
It knows its costs and knows the 
costs of Company B and Company 
K. Therefore it makes a bid on a 
non-profit basis—sometimes a loss 
basis. 

Rationalizing, as executives are 
tempted to do nowadays, the direc- 
tors of Company A assure them- 
selves that all they have in mind is 
the altruistic purpose of keeping 
the factory open and providing 
work for their employees. In far 
too many cases the real reason is 
to be found in the hope that if 
they once get the business away 
from Companies B and K, they 
will hold it and some happy day, 
when conditions are right, they'll 
get their profits. 

Non-profiteering always has one 
of two parents—desperation or 
ignorance. It is an economic 
crime because under any possible 
system of business ethics it means 
the eventual disruption of an in- 
dustry and the eventual loss of 
money to many companies in the 
industry. 

2. The advertising allowance. 
Tut! Tut! Also sh-sh! Isn't the 
advertising allowance a legitimate 
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... putting the whistles 
back to work... 


THAT more men may have jobs, Christian Herald 
launches in the June issue a “Build Now” editorial cam- 
paign that will go to every church leader and every 
church-building architect in the country. 


On learning of this cam- 
paign, W. N. Doak, Secre- 
tary of Labor, said—“This 
plan inaugurated by Chris- 
tian Herald is a most laud- 
able one. The expansion 
of a church-building cam- 
paign at this time will not 
only supply the needed ed- 
ifices, but will contribute 
very much toward the ab- 
sorption of much unem- 
ployed building trades la- 
bor.” 


Quick to rally in every campaign for the public good, 
the church people will respond handsomely to this 
timely campaign. 


And when the whistles start blowing on building jobs 
the benefits will stretch back to the men who work in 
the shops and factories where building materials and 
equipment are produced. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Monthly eee 25¢€a Copy 


GRAHAM PATTERSON - - - Vice-President 











J. PAUL MAYNARD - - - Advertising Manager 
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award made to a distributor for 
giving extra service? The answer 
is “Seldom—if ever.” 

Too much has been written in 
PrinTERS’ INK and other publica- 
tions about the advertising allow- 
ance to make it necessary to stress 
its evils here. The undeniable fact 
is that the allowance has become 
a vicious abuse in some of our 
greatest industries and that as ap- 
plied by a number of manufac- 
turers it is as uneconomical as it is 
unethical. 

The advertising allowance—ah, 
there’s an item if the trade associa- 
tions are really looking for some- 
thing constructive to put on their 
programs for 1931-32. 

3. Price wars. We are now 
reaching a subject that should be 
discussed only against a backdrop 
showing Uncle Tom’s idea of 
heaven and to the accompaniment 
of deep blue music. We all know 
by this time that philanthropists, 
fresh from righteous battles 
against the inherent dolish “vicious- 
ness of unemployment insurance,” 
have rushed back to their plants to 
lower prices so that it will be pos- 
sible for consumers to buy again 
in large quantities. How unjust 
to attack them because in lowering 
their prices they are inadvertently 
starting price wars! 

Don't take this to mean that 
price reductions aren’t in order. 
There are, however, price cuts and 
price cuts. There is the cut based 
on reduced costs and there is the 
cut based on the warlike principle 
of putting the other fellow where 
he won't come back for a long 
while. It is these latter cuts that 
associations may like to consider 
some warm morning when the nice 
summer rain whispers, “No 
drought.” Or perhaps the rain 
is whispering that indestructible 
— “No one ever wins a price 


bar "Bad dealer policies. Oh, yes, 
there are plenty of them—dozens. 
The automotive industry, for in- 
stance, is still trying to get over 


what happened in the days when 
dealers took what they were told 
to take and were made to like it. 
It has learned its lesson perfectly 
well but other industries have failed 
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to profit by that lesson and in des- 
peration are repeating the mistake. 
In the grocery and drug industries 
there has been plenty of double- 
crossing of independents to play 
ball with the chains and not so 
much vice versa. Full-line forcing, 
in its more legal aspects, is a sub- 
ject with many pleasant angles. 
Most certainly bad dealer policies 
belong on the agenda. 

5. Free goods bunk. Here is a 
subject that promises a lot of fun. 
“One dozen free with every dozen 
you buy.” “Twelve cartons free 
for every window installed.” When 
business is bad the free deal 
flourishes (although at that it does 
pretty well, thank you, when busi- 
ness is good). 

It would be a wholesome thing 
for several industries if the free 
goods bunk were debunked. That 
ought to be a red hot item for our 
1931-32 program. 

6. Abuses of advertising. Ask any 
publisher and he’ll put this as Item 
1 on the program. Read what 
Frank Braucher, vice-president of 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
told the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies about com- 
petitive copy. Ask your dentist or 
your doctor about medical and 
scientific claims being made. Ask 
your competitor—but maybe you 
already have. Finally, compare 
your industry’s advertising with 
that code of ethics it drew up a 
couple of years ago. 

7. Miscellaneous. That’s a good 
comfortable item which we prob- 
ably won’t ever have to come to 
because our program is already a 
little too warm to hold in either 
hand. However, if anything is 
left over after the other six items 
have been discussed there are a 
few things left to talk about. 
Sales policies, for instance. Re- 
search, maybe. Legislation, cer- 
tainly. 

“There should be no doubt, no 
hesitation, in the acceptance and 
the application of wholesome co- 
operative effort among competi- 
tors.” The speaker is Charles F. 
Abbott, executive director of the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc. “It offers the only 
(Continued on page 130) 
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The Local Advertiser has Proved that 


Artgravure Pays! 


N PROVIDENCE, it isn’t necessary to depend on the 
excellent theories of Artgravure’s advertising value... 
the universal interest in pictures . . . the tremendous added 
appeal of local features... the unanimity with which 
readers seek out this section. ... 


Local Linage Proves Its Value 


In 1930 The Providence Sunday Journal carried a quarter 
million lines of local gravure advertising, and ranked third, 
in this department, among newspapers of the country.* 

For local advertisers, results are a measurable quantity 
and an absolute requisite to continued expenditure. When 
they spend their money in this medium consistently, it is 
on i Artgravure advertising in the Sunday Journal 
PAYS. 


*Based on figures published by Gravure Service Corporation 
DR@dY ODEN C CE 


OURNAL/“BULLETIN 


— New Englands Second Largest Market 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Beston : New York +Chicago San Francisco » Los Angeles - Seattle 
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... are cordially mvited 


to visit an Exhibition of 


International Advertising 


From 51 countries the J. Walter Thompson 
Company has assembled an exhibition of advertising, 
merchandising and research prepared by its overseas 
offices. It will be held in the Exhibition Hall, uth 
floor of the Graybar Building (next to the Commodore 
Hotel) during the time of the Convention. A member of 
the International Department will be glad to welcome 


you at any time during the day. 


J. Walter Thompson 
Company 


New York + Chicago + St. Louis * Boston * Cincinnati * San Francisco * 
Los Angeles * + Montreal + Toronto + * London + Paris * Madrid + Berlin 
+ Stockholm + Copenhagen + Antwerp + * Alexandria + Port Elizabeth - + Buenos 
Aires * Sao Paulo * + Bombay * * Sydney * * Batavia * * Wellington + + Osaka 
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on the Sofa 





How One Company Is Making the Current Light Touch Manner 
Absolutely Relevant to Its Principal Sales Story 


By Frederic Read 


[7s one thing to be pleasantly 
entertaining with words; it is 
sometimes still another to produce 
what is in the same breath both en- 
tertaining copy and advertising 
copy. And it is yet a third matter, 
as every scrutinizer of advertising 
knows, to find entertaining, im- 
aginative copy which has about it 
the flavor of being 100 per cent ap- 
propriate and direct as a sales ap- 
peal. 

The present consumer campaign 
for the Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Company might be said to repre- 
sent this third type of advertising. 
The campaign features particularly 
the Ilgair home ventilating device. 

The advertising problem with 
which this firm is faced is quite 
naturally tied directly into the mer- 
chandising problem of introducing 
any new product into the home ap- 
pliance field. A myriad of these 
appliances have of course appeared 
in recent years, each competing 
more or less directly with the 
others. 

It is therefore not enough, so 
the Ilg organization reasons, to 
promote this home ventilating de- 
vice simply as a machine. For one 
thing, ventilation in the home is a 
subject which home owners and 


builders (following the lead of 
theater and office building design- 
ers) are just beginning to take up. 
But it is being discussed for the 
most part only as an idea; there is 
as yet no widespread consumer 
knowledge, or demand for knowl- 
edge, of actual technical ways and 
means of bringing about better 
built-in home ventilation. 

Consumer advertising, this firm 
feels, must therefore bend its 
greatest effort toward the purely 
educational job of awakening peo- 
ple to a consciousness of the fact 
of modern home ventilation; it 
must tell what such ventilation 
means and how simply it can be 
brought about. Secondarily of 
course, but only secondarily, should 
it talk specifically of the points of 
mechanical superiority of the Ilg 
machine. 

The first advertisement of this 
new campaign, for instance, bears 
the headline “Fish on the Sofa.” 
The center illustration is of a 
rather decadent fish lying some- 
what uneasily on a couch of very 
classic lines. Carrying out this 
idea the main block of copy goes 
into this argument : 

“You can’t keep fish in the fry- 
ing pan! It invades the whole 
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IOWA 


LEADS IN HOME 
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= has one residence telephone to every 
5.3 persons . .. more in proportion to pop- 
ulation than any other state. 


Standards of living in Iowa are unusually 
high. Per capita wealth is 55% greater 
than national average. 


Iowans have money to spend for what 
they want. Iowa is an easily accessible 
market ... The Register and Tribune pro- 
vides remarkable coverage with nearly a 
quarter of a million daily circulation. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Only 3 Daily Newspapers West of the Mississippi 
Offer as Low a Milline Rate. 
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house unless the kitchen is prop- 
erly ventilated. Clean air! Bad 
odors have no place in the modern 
home. They can be quickly and 
easily expelled by the installation 
of a simple Ilgair ventilator in 
your kitchen. Keep the fish off the 
sofa.” 

In other words Fish on the Sofa 
turns out to be merely one way of 
crystallizing in a few words the 
problem with which potential users 
of home ventilating devices are 
faced. It turns out to be the old 
question of having the advertising 
copy look at the product through 
the consumers’ eyes. 

Machines can be pictured and 
described in every conceivable type 
of installation—from Mrs. Astor’s 
winter home down. Yet by that 
means alone the great mass of 
potential consumers, to whom 
home ventilation is distinctly a 
new problem, may never get even 
an inkling of how such a machine 
can and will easily fit into their 
own needs. 

But dramatize common every- 
day odors in terms of fish on the 
sofa, onions at the front door, 
cabbage in the curtains (these lat- 
ter are headlines from subsequent 
advertisements of the same cam- 
paign) and other such eloquent 
phrases and immediately of course 
the ventilator becomes a solution to 
the odor and stagnant air problem, 
instead of just another mechanical 
contraption for the home. 


H. J, Wright with “The 
Merchandise Manager” 


Harland J. Wright, recently vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of The Dry 
Goods Economist, has joined The Mer- 
chandise Manager, a new business paper 
which is being started at New York for 
the department store executive, as vice- 
president and business manager. He was 
formerly publisher of The National Dry 
Goods Reporter, which was merged with 
The Dry Goods Economist a year ago. 


J. A. Van Buren Advanced by 
Cleveland “Plain Dealer” 


J. A. Van Buren, formerly classified 
advertising manager of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager, succeeding Joseph F. 
Kelly. who died recently. Before joining 
the Plain Dealer in 1923, Mr. Van 
Buren was for fourteen years with the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. 
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Hearst Organizes Sales Staff 
for Comic Section Unit 


Hearst Comics is a new unit of the 
Hearst Organization. It will sell full 
pages in the comic sections of the seve: 
teen Hearst Sunday newspapers. Hawley 
Turner is advertising director. He was 
previously with N. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
and formerly was with The Blackman 
Company. At one time he was with th 
Curtis Publishing Company. 

Members of the New York sales staff 
include the following: C. I. Putnam and 
Earl W. Waldron, both of whom hav: 
served in the Hearst organization for 
a great many years; Howard Hoyt. pr 
viously an account executive with N. W 
Ayer & Son, Inc., and Arnold Brakes 
formerly with Frank Seaman, Inc., and 
later with Conklin Mann., Inc., Ney 
York advertising agency. 

Members of the Chicago staff include 
Hale Printup, recently Western manager 
of the National Shelter Group Color Ser 
vice; E. C. Learock, former president of 
Highway Stations, Inc.; Walter A. Burr, 
formerly Western advertising manage: 
of Asia, and B. F. Provandie, for sev 
eral years advertising manager of Life 
and, more recently vice-president of The 
Glen Buck Company. 


Edwin B. Loveland, Vice- 
President, Electrographic 


Edwin B. Loveland. for six vears wit! 
Stanco, Inc., Flit, Nujol, Mistol and 
Daggett & Ramsdell products, has re- 
signed as advertising manager to he 
come vice-president of the Electro 
graphic Corporation. For five years he 
was Eastern States sales manager of the 
McLean Publishing Company, «f To- 
ronto, and previously owned and over- 
ated the E. B. Loveland Printing Com- 
pany, of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

In his new position Mr. Loveland will 
he identified with the following Electro- 


graphic subsidiaries: Advance Wright 
Co., Indianapolis; Independent Ad 
Plate Co., Chicago; Michigan Electro 


and Stereotype Co., and the American 
Electro Co.,- both of Detroit, and the 
Reilly Electrotype Co., Independent 
Tyve Service Co., Typographic Service 
and the Fine Screen Mat Corporation, 
all of New York. 

Mr. Loveland will 
quarters at New York. 


have his  head- 


To Represent “Travel” 


Travel, New York, with which Holi- 
day will be merged in June, will be rep- 
resented in the New England territory 
by Sweeney & McDonald, nublishers’ rep- 
resentatives, Boston. The combined 
publication will be represented on the 
Pacific Coast by Hallett E. Cole, San 
Francisco, and in the Chicago territory 
by F. E. M. Cole, Inc. 


Appoints Boston Agency 

The Thomas W. Emerson Company, 
Boston, wholesale seed house, has ap- 
pointed Frank H. Jones, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 











$800,000,000 Business in 
Wisconsin Trade Centers 


WENTY-SEVEN cities in Wisconsin and 
five in upper Michigan have a population 
of more than 10,000 each and do a total 
retail business of $800,000,000 annually. 


These cities are the major retail centers of the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market with a-total 
population of 272,758 families, including Mil- 
waukee ... and 60 per cent of these families 
read The Sunday Milwaukee Journal regularly. 
In the thirty-one cities, excluding Milwaukee, 
The Sunday Journal is read by an average 
of 47% of all families. 


For advertisers desirous of building sales, not 
only in Milwaukee, but in the leading retail 
centers throughout Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan, The Milwaukee Journal delivers 

werful, low-cost coverage which cannot be 
duplicated by any other newspaper or com- 
bination of newspapers. 








= MILWAUKEE J ——— 
FIRST BY MERIT 





IRWIN MAIER.... Advertising Manager 
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Read in More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Homes! 
A LS 
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The 
~ Maste 


to 440,000 homes 





THE purpose of business is 
bring buyer and seller 
gether in a transaction whi 
is profitable to one and sa 
factory to the other. 

The function of adve 
ing is to form contact 
confidence between these 
economic forces. Advertisi@, 

therefore, that is basically sound recognizes an active obli 
tion to both reader and advertiser. 

The Chicago Daily News accepted and practiced this p 
ciple the first day it entered the business and social life 
Chicago. It practices the same principle today. 

A truly great newspaper recognizes an obligation to bh 
reader and advertiser . . . buyer and seller. A newspaper 
responsible to both. The very foundation of the success 
The Chicago Daily News is its comprehensive service to be 
reader and advertiser. A result of this frank policy is | 
mutual confidence which exists between readers of The Da 


News and advertisers in The Daily News. 





PRINTERS’ INK Mav td Tor 
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» Daily News’ leadership in advertising volume among 
icago daily newspapers is inseparably related to reader 
nfidence. This confidence is the product of rigid adherence 
newspaper ideals which find daily expression here—in 
icago’s Home Newspaper. The reader knows from experi- 
e that a product advertised in this great newspaper has 
@rit and value. The advertiser knows from experience that 
advertisement in The Chicago Daily News will enjoy the 
nfidence of its readers. Their response to his message is a 
de in the selection of this medium. 

Through the years of its most remarkable growth, Chicago 


isi looked to The Daily News to reflect, interpret and counsel 


i progress. Just as this newspaper has concentrated on 
icago, Chicago has concentrated its faith in The Daily News. 
cere fulfilment of this assignment for over a half-century has 
ated the background of trust which, six days a week, makes 
e Daily News master key to 440,000 homes in Chicago. 





HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


ICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


of a series of advertisements appearing in metropolitan newspapers 
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NEW BUYERS 
EVERY MONTH 


KLAHOMA CITY has added 
12,751 new residents since the 
census. The population today is 
198,140, estimated from net gains 
in number of utility customers since 
April 1, 1930. 

In the same period, 402 new firms 
located in Oklahoma City, Chamber of Commerce 
records show, 

This consistent, vigorous growth brought about 
in 1930 the launching of one of the greatest build- 
ing programs this city has ever seen. Only six 
cities in the U. S. exceeded its total of new con- 
struction for the first quarter of 1931, and for the 
44th successive month, building in April totalled 
over $1,000,000. 

These are reasons why above-average conditions 
continue to prevail, and why the Oklahoma City 
Market continues as one of the nation’s best sales 
territories, : 

A thorough selling job is being done by the Okla- 
homan and Times, alone, in this market at one low 
advertising cost. 


April 1, April 1, 
1930 1931 


Electric Meters 44,790 47,669 
Water Meters 38,188 40,122 
i IR 6 0400004 37,230 39,986 
lrelephones 44,987 47,513 
Population 185,389 198,140 


Th DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
AHOMA CITY TIMES 


OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
RADIO STATION — . = 
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A Theme for Theme Songs 


A List of the Radio Theme Songs of 147 Advertisers 


GorrscuaLpt-HumpPnrey, Inc. 


ATLANTA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We presume you have extended 
vour “register’’ of slogans to include 
radio slogans and theme songs. 

f so, for our client, The Nun- 
nally Company, Atlanta, candy man- 
ufacturer, please note sl of “The 
Sweetest Hour of the Week” and 

song, “Crinoline Days.” 
Autan C. GorrscHaprt, 

President. 


LOGANS for the radio, like 

slogans for printed advertising, 
are being registered in Printers’ 
Ink’s Clearing House of Adver- 
tised Phrases. 

Registry of theme songs is some- 
thing else again. Here the adver- 
tiser very often is dealing with the 
property of another. Because it is 
the property of another and be- 
cause frequently no arrangements 
are made with the owner for its 
use or, if such arrangement is made 
it is subject to withdrawal, it is 
not practical to attempt to register 
theme songs as we do slogans. 

Theme songs, or as they are also 
termed, program signatures, are 
fast establishing themselves as an 
important entity in advertising. 
Their entrance into advertising 
was so gradual, that, too often, in- 
sufficient foresight was exercised 
in their selection. 

It is more than a word of advice 
which we offer when we caution 
advertisers to see farther than the 
length of their noses in this matter 
of selecting theme songs and pro- 
gram signatures. A composer or a 
music publisher might at first feel 
complimented that one of his tunes 
has been chosen. As time goes on 
and the program achieves a suc- 
cess, like “Amos ’n’ Andy,” the 
composer or the publisher, or even 
both, might begin to fret over what 
they consider an opportunity for 
remuneration lost to them. 

The theme song is an advertising 
trade-mark of the air. When 
money has been spent to train the 
radio listener to associate the ad- 
vertiser and his product with a par- 
ticular tune, the advertiser faces 
a real loss should he be deprived 


for theme 
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of the right or the privilege to use 
that tune. Such a situation did 
confront Pepsodent with its signa- 
ture, “The Perfect Song.” Matters 
were eventually adjusted but one 
does not have to be an advertiser 
to understand that the loss of that 
tune would represent the loss of a 
good-will messenger. 

For some time the Lucky Strike 
program used “This Is My Lucky 
Day.” Use of the song was pro- 
tested by the publisher. To the 
advertiser and to the agency the 
controversial negotiations became 
so annoying that the song was 
dropped. It was succeeded by 
“Happy Days Are Here Again.” 
Permission was obtained to sub- 
stitute the word “Lucky” for 
“Happy.” 

Similar permission has been ob- 
tained by the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany which is using “Smile, Darn 
Ya, Smile.” The lyrics are sung 
as “Smile, Ladies, Smile.” 

These two incidents concern only 
minor changes. These changes 
may run from one word to a com- 
plete paraphrasing of lyrics. It 
must not be presumed that liber- 
ties may be taken with lyrics with- 
our first getting consent. 

Further, there are possibilities 
that a musical composition may be 
used for some time only to have 
the publisher call for an account- 
ing. Then it may be found that 
there are substantial rights to a 
claim of, say $250, for each time 
the composition was broadcast 
without permission. 

This contingency does not con- 
cern music alone. It applies to 
copyrighted literary work as well. 
In the Davey Tree program, for 
example, “Trees,” the Joyce Kil- 
mer poem, is recited against a 
background of music. The musi- 
cal score is not copyrighted but 
the poem is. 

The Majestic Radio hour used to 
open with “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” The owners of the copy- 
right, in England, objected and 
use of the march has been re- 
stricted. The restriction, however, 
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went into effect after Majestic had 
discontinued its broadcasting hour. 

Disturbing consequences such as 
these may easily be avoided by the 
advertiser. His broadcasting may 
be carried on without interference 
with his use of a signature if he 
adopts the simple practice of hav- 
ing a composition prepared for his 
sole use. This is the practice of 
many advertisers and the number 
is growing. There is the “Spirit of 
Progress” march written for Mont- 
gomery Ward; the Oxol theme 
song of the J. L. Prescott Com- 
pany, written by one of the staff 
members of its advertising agency ; 
and the train effect used by Gold 
Medal flour, to mention a few. 

To refer again to “Pomp and 
Circumstance,” this is now used by 
Armour & Company. The broad- 
cast of this number, it is pointed 
out, is not covered by any per- 
forming rights society, and any 
broadcast of it constitutes an in- 
fringement for which a definite 
liability is incurred. Armour uses 
this March with the authorization 
of the copyright owners. 


Rewarding the Author 


Compositions written for the ad- 
vertiser and controlled by him or 
for his interest, protect him from 
restrictive influences or “hold-ups.” 
This opinion of what is the most 
logical course for the advertiser is 
concurred in by Nicholas deVore, 
manager of the music and literary 
research department of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The 
interest of the author should be 
kept in mind, however, so that if 
the composition should meet with 
wide acceptance his creative abil- 
ity will be rewarded in the form 
of royalties which might accrue 
from other than its program use. 
For example, more then 100,000 
copies of the Montgomery Ward 
signature were sent out in response 
to an offer made over the air. The 
author of the composition received 
a royalty on each copy. 

If the advertiser has not ar- 
ranged for an original composition, 
his theme song might be a com- 
position that is copyrighted, or 
one on which copyright protection 
has expired. If copyrighted, he may 
arrange for restriction of the tune 
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solely to his own use, or he may 
arrange for signature restrictions 
in broadcasting. Here, however, 
little safety is seen for both forms 
of restriction. This is because of 
the confusion which exists over 
extension of copyright privileges. 

The American Society of Pub- 
lishers, which gets five-year per- 
formance rights to an entire cata- 
log of a publisher, renewable by 
mutual consent, bitterly opposes a 
publisher entering into personal ne- 
gotiations. And yet it is doubtful if 
any signature rights obtainable will 
carry with them enough assurance 
of stability to warrant an expendi- 
ture, by the advertiser, of some 
thousands of dollars. 

Where copyright has expired, an 
advertiser may use a musical com- 
position. If the song should be 
used by another advertiser, it is 
quite possible that the earlier user 
might have grounds for a common 
law action. He could not prevent 
use of the song but he might be 
able to restrain another’s use of 
the song as a signature. The rights 
in such a case would be none too 
strong. Of course, as was done for 
Enna Jettick, which uses, “Home, 
Sweet Home,” the tune can be 
given a new harmonization, so dis- 
tinctive as to be different. 

Unless the advertiser has an 
original composition, he is in the 
position of a man who builds a 
house on ground which he does not 
own. He should build his musical 
trade-mark on property which is 
unquestionably his. 

Starting on page 19 there ap- 
pears a list of musical selections 
which are being used by various 
advertisers in their programs. 

Where the term “original” is 
used, it refers either to a composi- 
tion owned by the advertiser or 
prepared especially for his use. In 
some instances the titles of these 
compositions have become well 
known by name as, for example, 
“Waltzing” the signature of the 
Florsheim program. 

Asterisks indicate instances where 
a song is used by two advertisers. 
This duplication usually has re- 
sulted from the fact that both ad- 
vertisers had long used the song 
before duplication was noticed. — 
(Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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A List of Radio Theme Songs 


Allied Qual. Paint Group Mod. from Rhapsody in Blue 

American Tobacco Co. Happy Days Are Here Again 

Amer. Mut’l Liab. Ins. Co Perfect Day 

American Chicle Co........-.-.-e+ee0% Original 

Amer. Maize Prod. Co...........-++.++E °strallita 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .......-..++++0+> Under the Anheuser Busch 

A & P Food Program Trad. Russian 

A & P Gy Trad. Russian 

American Radiator o Original 

Armour & Co.. ccccccccccccccccs SOME Gnd Clreumetance 

Armstrong Cork Co. . There’s a Quaker Down in Quaker Town 
and Original 

Associated Oil Co................++..+-Siamese Patrol 

pO”. ee Now the Day Is Over 

Barbasol Co. .......-..-+-+++++++++++- Tammany (own lyrics) 

Bourjois, A. & Co Ca Cést Paris 

Beiersdorf, P. & Co. Blue Danube 

*Berry Bros. By My Fireside 

Bristol-Myers Co. Original and Lovely Lady 

Blue Valley Creamery...........-++-+ Mysterioso No. 1 (Langey) and Deep River 

Braz.-Amer. Coffee Prom. Comm....... El Sacristan and La Flor del Cafe 

Breyer Ice 7 Co. Heligoland (own lyrics) 

Brown Shoe C Upside Down in Love 

Calif. Conserving Co... . California Here I Come 

Chas. Arnao Company Just . Little Love, a Little Kiss 

Chappel Bros. h Royal 

Clorox Chem. Co.. When I Am Housekeeping for You 

Cream of Wheat Co... Fairy Tales and Junior March 

Continental Baking Corp. . . Original 

Coty, Inc. .. Paris 

Cudahy Packing Co. Original 

Congress Cigar ... Boy of Mine 

Consolidated Cigar Co............+++.- a Your Troubles Away and Till We 

eet Again 

Calif. Fruit Goqueve _ Here Comes the Sun 

Campbell Soup Co.. Smile, Darn Ya, Smile (Loches) 

Coca-Cola Co. Se 

Cities Service Co. ee 

Chesebrough Mfg. Co......... Chicken Reel 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet .. Somewhere in the World 

Clicquot Club Co. .. Original 

Cole, Inc., Rex ee eedaare .. Waltz of the Hills 

Conte Products Corp ol Margarita 

Cook & Son, Thomas... . Sailing, Sailing 

*Dunn & McCarthy Home, Sweet Home and Cherie Je T’Aime 

Davey Tree Expert Co Bird Songs at Eventide and Love’s Old 


weet Song 
Durham-Duplex Co. ... Oh How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning 
Edward Tailoring Co. Didn’t He Ramble 
Eastman Kodak Co. ...- Original 
Fox Fur Co., I. J.... Indian Love Call 
Forhan Co. sssseceeeeeees Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life 
Florsheim Shoe oe. . - Original 
Fuller ag > . . Original 
Fuller Co., W. ** When the Shadows Fall 
Follmer-Clogg & eieerscoxens<sooecoetE in the Rain 
Graybar Electric Co. You’re Mean to Me 
General Mills, Inc. Highways Are Happy Ways and Original 
Gould Co., Barbara Dreaming of You 
Glass, Henry & Co Peter Pan, I Love You 
General Ice Cream SES ears: Should I? 
General —,* Ses Se ieineenneun ail Across the Breakfast Table Looking at You 
Goneeas aly Comin’ Through the Rye 
Great Northern Ry. Choo-Choo, and Original 
General Electric 
General Motors C 
General Petroleum Co. 
Gruen Watchmakers Guild 
General Foods Co. 
Gold Dust Corp. 
Gray, Dorothy Beautiful Lady 
Green Bros., Inc Original 
Henry Heide, Inc Original 
Howard Clothes, Inc Yankee Doodle Dandy 
Ss GED UP GAs ccncanccucsedos Marche Militaire 
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Household Finance Corp...............Songs My Mother Taught Me 
Heel Hugger Shoes, Oh, Dem Golden Slippers 
Individual Drinking Cup Co.... . +++ Dixie 
Interwoven Stocking Co Original 
lodent Chemic - > - Original 
Inter. Tel. & Tel. C Broadway Melody and Give My Regards to 
Broadway 
Inter. Shoe Co...............+.++.+++++Sixty Seconds Every Minute 
Jarman Shoe Co .. ++ Original 
*Jeddo Highland Coal Co. By My Fireside 
Junket Folks 
Katterman & Mitchell 
OEE EP  } Ft 
T. Piver & Company Golden Dreams 
Larus Bros. caary Me Back to Old Virginny 
Lea & Perrins Co Nola 
*Lowe Bros. Paint Co. Home, Sweet Home 
Libby, McNeill & Libby Original (2) 
Lambert Pharmacal Co.. Georgia Moon 
Luden Co. ....... . - Original 
OE errr rrr Allah’s Holliday 
Leggett, Francis, & Co i 
eR aR REE S: Salut d’ Amour and Bridal Chorus (Lohen 
grin) 
McKesson & Robbins ..++Romance (Fradkin) 
McAleer Mfg. Co Original 
Maytag Co. ..++Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
*Moore & Co., Sere Little Grey Home in the West 
Manhattan Soap Co ..++++Sweetheart 
CD BE Gh oon ccccescecestewen Little Grey Home in the West 
Northwestern Flour Co Down by the Old Mill Stream 
National Sugar Ref. Co...............Mighty Lak a Rose 
Niag. Hudson Power & Light Flying Dutchman (excerpt) 
OE Ee See Emmet’s “‘Lullaby”’ 
Natural Bridge Shoemakers............Merry Widow Waltz 
Northam-Warren Co. .+++++ Wonderful One 
Northwestern Yeast Co........ Original 
Nunnally Co. -Crinoline Days 
i ccteerearvenciscebeanee Sylvia 
National Biscuit Co 
Ocean Steamship Co..............see08 Nancy Lee 
Pacific Borax Co. Original 
Procter & Gamble Bubble Dance and Sparklets 
Penick & Ford..... Gingerbread Man 
Pennzoil Pet. Original 
Pequot Mills -Rondo Cappriccioso 
Pepsodent Co Perfect Song 
Phila. Storage Batt. C Intro. to Act III Lohengrin 
Phillips-Jones Corp. Original 
Paton, John G. & C Honey, Bless Your Heart 
Prescott Co., J. Original 
Paramount- Publix ...+.Just a Melody for Memory and Original 
Quaker Oats Co. Original 
ainier Brewing Co 
-K-O Corp. 
R-C-A-Victor 
Reynolds Tob. Co., R. J The 1S Campbells Are Coming 
Royal Typewriter Co Original 
Safeway Stores, In a Persian Market 
Saratoga State Waters 
Sewll Ce, Wan. S....ccccccccccccccccce Maer Melady 
ob eden reiniweneehen eee East Side, West Side 
Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co.......Swanee River 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Chase & Sanborn Original; Melody (Rubenstein) and 
Give Me a Moment, Please 
Fleischmann .......00.ssce0sees0e00My Time Ig Your Time 
Salada Tea Co. In a Japanese Tea Garden 


Stromberg: Carlson Die Meistersinger (excerpt) 

Shur-On Opi . Tell Me with Your Eyes 
-A Cup of Coffee, a Sandwich and You 
«My True Story 

me «March of Time 

i Ot Cn. ccesecussncenseene Mountain Greenery 

U. S. Rubber Co. . Original 

Wallace & Son Mfg. Co., R Tinker’s Song 

Washington Coffee Co., Original 

. | : Seas eeseiins es Spain 


seceeseceseeeeets Amour, Toujours, L’Amour 
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Ff 2,000,000 Consumers | 


2. 91.8% Native Born 
White 
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No. 2 of ten reasons why the 
Indianapolis Radius offers uncom- 
monly advantageous sales oppor- 
tunities. 





91.8% Native 
Born White 


The Indianapolis Radius well de- 
serves to be called the most typically 
American of all American markets. 
For besides its location at the coun- 
try’s center of population, 91.8 per 
cent of the nearly 2,000,000 con- 
sumers are native born white. This 
is the highest percentage for any 
state in the Union. 





Racial homogeneity makes for com- 
mon customs, living standards and 
buying habits. It permits advertis- 
ing and sales programs to function 
with widest effectiveness. It enables 
the advertiser to reach the maximum 
number of potential prospects per 
dollar of advertising investment. 





: 





lis for 36 consecutive years | 





New York: DAN A. CARROLL 


110 East 42nd Street 





DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 


Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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“The salesman is the greatest of all 
travelers for he sees the vast world of 
human nature.” 


LORD WANDERFOOT 


(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) 


| 
| 





Ihe study of American cities as 
markets becomes more and more 
important. 


The cooperation which the Boone 
Organization offers to sales and adver- 
iising executives is based on a first hand 
knowledge and daily contact with urban 


populations. 


This cooperation avoids show and 
superlative claims and confines itself to 
the practical, fundamental concepts and 
methods of selling. 


Therefore the Boone Organiza- 
tion can be depended on to present when 


INT 
57th 


CHICA! 
Hearst 


BOSTO 
5 Wint 


New Ye 
Boston 

Albany 
Detroit 


Boston | 
Albany 
Detroit 
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needed the most significant and depend- 
able facts concerning 21,000,000 con- 
sumers concentrated in ELEVEN MARKETS. 


The methods used are unique and worth 


your examination. For they reduce what 


seems to be a complicated distributive 
structure to a compact and simple pattern 
which can be profitably applied. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
57th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
Fidelity Philadelphia 

Trust Building General Motors Bidg. 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Hearst Building Temple Building 


CHICAGO 
Hearst Building 








EVENIN G 
New York Journal Syracuse Journal Chicago American 
Boston American Rochester Journal Baltimore News 
Albany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Washington Times 
Detroit Times Atlanta Georgian 


SUNDAY 


Boston Advertiser Syracuse American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 
Detroit Times Atlanta American 
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To reach Detroit's 
productive elements 
of pop 


To reach mass ... use The 
News. It has the greatest 
circulation weekdays or 
Sundays in Michigan. 


To reach the higher-income 
groups ... your medium is 
again The News. It covers 
four out of every five De- 
troit families in the income 
classes of $5,000 a year and 
more. 


To reach the home-dwell- 
ing element ... The News 
is pre-eminently suited. A 
recent check-up of a lead- 
ing department  store’s 
charge account list showed 


The 


lation 


that The News covered 
91% of all the homes on 
their books. 

An advertiser would have 
to go far to find another 
newspaper with such 
thorough coverage of the 
financially able and produc- 
tive elements in its trading 
area. 

This intensive circulation 
coverage of The News plus 
the intimate reader interest 
it holds for its subscribers 
is the reason why many 
advertisers leave the entire 
advertising job in Detroit 
to The News. 


Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 


New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. 


Chicago Office 
j. E. LUTZ 
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“Funny Papers” Campaign 
for General Foods 


Grape-Nuts Will Go Entertainment, Starting Next Sunday, with Full 
Pages in Comic Sections of Newspapers 


QUNDAY, May 17, will intro- 
duce a new campaign of the 
General Foods Corporation. Thirty- 
five newspapers will carry the cam- 
paign in their comic supplements. 
\dvertising will closely follow the 
style of cartoonists in 


nine newspapers will be used. 

H. E. Lesan, in his article, “Is 
Advertising Going Entertainment ?” 
in Printers’ INK of March 12, 
touched incidentally on the phase 
of the subject as evidenced by the 





the Sunday funny pa- 
pers. 


William Randolph 





Hearst is directly re- 
sponsible for the latest 
evidence of advertising 
going entertainment. He 
conceived the idea of 
selling full pages in the 
supplements of his Sun- 








day papers as a unit. 
Forthwith there was or- 
ganized the Hearst 
Comics Division. 

The idea found favor 
as an advertising ve- 


hicle for Grape-Nuts. It 








was decided to adopt it 
if the scope could be 
enlarged to reach mar- 
keting centers, sufficient 
in number, to meet Gen- 


eral Foods’ require- 
ments. 
Surprised publishers 
and their representa- 
tives soon found them- 
selves called upon to 
answer “What is your 
space rate for back 
covers of your comic 
supplements?” Outside of the 
Hearst group, in practically no 
case was there a definite rate im- 
mediately available for a full page. 
Where color was available, only 
one publisher refused the offer as 
made. That paper, however, is 
taking the schedule in black and 
white. As the complete schedule 
stands, twenty-eight papers will 
carry all color, fourteen will carry 
black and white, and seven will 
have a black and white and 
color combination. The black and 
white group will cover general 
run of paper. A total of forty- 











General Foods campaign. At that 
time he reported that the Hearst 
comic idea was under way. 

General Foods will restrict its 
comic series to featuring Grape- 
Nuts. Full pages in thirty papers 
and smaller space in nineteen oth- 
ers will appear practically every 
second week during the peak sea- 
son for this product. 

The campaign is not a cartoon 
strip idea. Each advertisement will 
be different. It has been deliber- 
ately decided not to establish car- 
toon characters that will be iden- 
tified as doing periodical turns for 
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the advertiser. Each advertise- 
ment is to be a complete unit in 
itself. 

A study of the first advertise- 
ment, reproduced in the accom- 
panying illustration, will show that 
the twelve cartoons which make up 
the strip cover four standard 
Grape-Nuts sales appeals. Ordi- 
narily, it is explained, it would be 
advisable to dwell on but one ap- 
peal if a single advertisement were 
used. Through the drama and 
movement of a series of illustra- 
tions, there is created a natural 
sequence that makes it possible to 
tell the breakfast skimper story, to 
advise against insufficient nutri- 
tion, to stress the need for a 
properly balanced diet and, in a 
summary, to explain how Grape- 
Nuts fits into these problems. The 
reader may not realize it, but fol- 
lowing through the set of cartoons, 
he reads what would be a fair 
serving of text matter. 

Appearance of cartoon advertis- 
ing in comic supplements by a na- 
tional advertiser is not precisely a 
new development. The Wm. Wrig- 
ley Jr. Company used the comic 
section of the Sunday Hearst pa- 
pers in 1926 and 1927 in conjunc- 
tion with the Katzenjammer Kids, 
Freddie the Sheik, Barney Google, 
Bringing Up Father and Boob Mc- 
Nutt. Cracker Jack and U. S. 
Rubber also have been comic sup- 
plement advertisers. 

The new sales organization for 
the Hearst papers, tying in with 
the current trend to provide enter- 
tainment atmosphere for adver- 
tisers, is worked out on a different 
basis than prevailed over these 
earlier advertising campaigns. 
None of the papers’ regular car- 
toon features, it is stated, will be 
used for commercial purposes and 
only full-page advertisements will 
be accepted. 


E. W. Proctor to Direct 
Bye-Lo Furniture Sales 


E. W. Proctor, formerly with the 
United States Patent Office and the Na- 
tional Air Transport, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Excelsior Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of Bye-Lo infant, juvenile and 
restaurant furniture. W. A. Bickman 
is president of the company, which is 
being re-organized. 
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Radio Commission Warns 


Stations About Lotteries 

The Federal Radio Commission has 
issued a warning to broadcasting stations 
that complaints “from a substantial num- 
ber of listeners” against the broadcasting 
of fortune-telling, lotteries, and similar 
programs would be the basis for puni- 
tive action. 

This statement follows the action of 
the Commission last week in denying a 
request of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association that the broadcasting 
of lottery or gift enterprise programs 
be prohibited as unfairly competitive 
with other advertising media. The Com- 
mission held in answer to that request 
that it lacked the legal authority to 
promulgate such a regulation and that 
it was a matter for legislation by Con- 
gress, 

It was explained at the Commission 
that action can be taken against indi- 
vidual stations, however, under the broad 
a delegated to it in the existing 

aw relating to the general public ser- 
vice of stations. While it cannot exercise 
a power of direct censorship of pro- 
grams, it was pointed out, it may con- 
sider the merit of programs broadcast 
by stations, as a condition precedent to 
the granting of a renewal of license. 


C. W. Staudinger Retires 


Charles W. Staudinger has retired 
from active duty as advertising manager 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
after thirty-six years with that 
any. Mr. Staudinger went to 
ouis in 1870 and since that time has 
been continuously engaged in advertis- 
ing work. It was Mr. Staudinger who 
founded the Anheuser-Busch advertising 
department. He is a charter member of 
the St. Louis Advertising Club and a 
charter member of its two predecessors. 
Mr. Staudinger is planning to travel. 


American Multigraph to 


Dunham, Younggreen, Lesan 
The American eo Sales Com- 


acturer of print- 


pany, Cleveland, manu 
and folding 


ing, typewriting, typesettin 
equipment, has appointed The Dunham, 
Younggreen, Lesan Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. agazines, business 
publications and direct mail will be used. 


H. E. Mordan to Join Einson- 


Freeman 
H. E. Mordan has resigned, effective 
May 15, as business manager of the 
Save the Surface Campaign. He will 
oin the piacee Freeman Company, Long 
sland City , lithographer, devot- 
ing most of nis time to the creation of 

window display advertising. 


Bohn Refrigerator to 
B. B. D. & O. 


The Bohn Refrigerator Corporation, 
St. Paul, Minn., has appointed Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Hunting 


* 
CHICAGO 
EVENING 
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ELEPHANTS 


with a PEA-SHOOTER? 


You might as well, as to shoot at the Chicago 
market with one newspaper, or with any com- 
bination of newspapers which doesn't include 
the Chicago Evening American. 

The Chicago market is a large order for any- 
body's powers of visualization. In the city of 
Chicago alone there are 3,439,148 consumers 
— approximately 860,000 families. And as the 
largest evening paper in Chicago by over 
100,000 copies daily, the Chicago Evening 
American is a major and indispensable factor 
in selling anything to a worthwhile percentage 


of those families. 


AMERICAN 


@ good newspaper now in its TENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field 
& 

National Representatives 

RODNEY E. BOONE 
ORGANIZATION 





An Analysis of Some 1930 
Newspaper Appropriations 


Bureau of 


Advertising of American Newspaper Publishers 


Association 


Reports on Study of National Advertising Expenditures 


SUMMARY of national news- 

paper advertising expendi- 
tures for 1930, by major classifica- 
tions, has been prepared by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. The summary in- 
cludes estimates of expenditures 
for newspaper advertising of 470 
national advertisers. 

The total sum of money involved 
is $177,045,000. This sum, as cov- 
ered in the compilation, it is stated, 
represents about 76.9 per cent of 
the estimated total volume of $230,- 
000,000 spent in newspaper adver- 
tising by national advertisers for 
the year. 

For 1923, the first year covered 
by a survey, the Bureau listed 
sixty-two advertisers. The list has 
grown each year, with the excep- 
tion of 1930, totaling 263 adver- 
tisers in 1927, 411 in 1928, 535 for 
1929 and 470 for 1930. 

Thirty-three group classifications 
are made in reporting the figures 
for 1930. Of the 470 advertisers 
listed, 37 are credited with es- 
timated expenditures of $500,000 
and 37 with $1,000,000 or more. 

In reading the number of com- 
panies represented in each classifi- 
cation, it is important to bear in 
mind that the number given does 
not include all the leading users 
of national newspaper advertising 
in that classification but represents 
those advertisers whose expendi- 
tures have been estimated by the 
Bureau. No companies spending 
less than $50,000 during the year 
were included. 

The classifications and expendi- 
tures reported for 1930 follow: 

1930 
Trucks, 20 
. $33,760,000 
860,000 


Automobiles and 
companies spent 
Accessories, 7 companies spent 
Gas and Oil, 33 companies 
spent 12,040,000 
Tires, 9 companies spent.... 6,060,000 
Building Materials, 2 com 
panies spent 
Plumbing and Heating, 
companies spent 
Paints and Hardware, 
panies spent 


275,000 


1,485,000 
7 com- 
515,000 


28 


Druggists’ Sundries, 
panies spent 

Toilet Goods, 
spent 

Financial, 17 companies spent 

Insurance, 5 companies spent 

Candy and Gum, 3 companies 
spent 

Foods, 87 companies spent... 

Soaps and Cleansers, 15 com- 
panies spent 

Soft Drinks, 12 
spent 

Mise. Grocery Products, 
companies spent 

Electrical Appliances, 
panies spent ° 

Furniture and Furnishings, 
companies spent 

Jewelry and Silverware, 
company spent 75,000 

Office Appliances, 6 companies 
spent 

Publishers, 8 companies spent 

Radios and Phonographs, 18 
companies spent 

Accessories, 4 companies spent 

Sporting Goods, 4 companies 
spent 

Tobacco, 17 companies spent 

— 5 communities 


$9,985,000 


11,095,000 
3,560,000 
825,000 


250,000 
22,455,000 


7,215,000 
companies 
3,305,000 


405,000 
16 com 
8,905,000 


1,155,000 


1,075,000 
1,610,000 


7,420,000 
755,000 


450,000 
24,410,000 


475,000 
Hotels, 1 hotel spe nt. 100,000 
Motion Pictures, 1 company 
spent 1,750,000 
Railroads, 30 companies spent 6,635,000 
Steneepe, 17 companies 
pent 3,075,000 
Clothing, 14 companies spent 1,980,000 
Shoes, 5 companies spent. 865,000 
Miscellaneous, 18 companies 
2,220,000 


For purposes of comparison it 
is not possible to give total figures 
for all companies in each group, 
as the estimate of a concern may 
be given for one year and not for 
another, or in one year the esti- 
mate might include dealer co- 
operative advertising and not do 
so in another year. 

Where the figures for several 
companies are comparable, totals 
have been made with the following 
results : 


Automobiles and 

trucks 

19 companies. 
Accessories 

3 companies. .* 
Gasolines and motor 

oils 

28 companies. . 
Tires 

7 companies... 4,175,000 
Building materials 

2 companies. .. 410,000 


29 1930 
- $53,635,000 $33,610,000 


640,000 490,000 


13,060,000 11,470,000 
5,925,000 


275,000 
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The Best Way>>> 


aiddddddddd >>Out 


There are many ways of 
going after business. To 
find the one that pro- 
duces the most—at the 
least cost—that's the job 
Maybe a good to try a man’s soul. 
mailing piece is PP 
the best way out here is a certain grati- 
fication about aiming 
your arrows directly at 
your prospects. At any 
rate, you have the satis- 
faction of shooting at a 


mark instead of the air. 


Charles Francis>> 
>>>prprrrrrr> Press 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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RETAIL STORES LINAGE 


New York City—1930 


1930 1929 LINAGE 
PAPER RANK LINAGE RANK  LINAGE GAIN OR LOSS 




















NEWS 1 9,601,077 4 8,297,265 + 1,303,812 
Sun 2 9,287,130 1 9,895,623 —- 608,493 
Times 3 8,693,932 2 9,340,927 —- 646,995 
Journal 4 8,643,720 3 9,307,731 - 664,011 
Herald Tribune 5 6,203,592 5 6,920,131 - 716,539 
Evening World 6 6,004,422 6 6,863,960 -—- 859,538 
Eagle 7 5,417,558 7 6,409,483 -—- 991,925 
American 8 3,638,476 8 4,116,099 - 477,623 
World 9 1,917,140 9 2,533,909 - 616,769 
Post 10 1,655,604 10 2,098,841  —- 443,237 
Telegram ll 1,421,042 13 1,213,114 + 207,928 
Graphic 12 1,132,892 11 1,345,247 - 212,355 
Mirror 13° 1,122,083 15 1,075,469 + 46,614 
Brooklyn Times 14 918,771 14 1,101,274 -—- 182,503 
Standard Union 15 866,699 12 1,290,063 - 423,364 TH 
All Papers 66,524,138 71,809,136  - 5,284,998 





Source: Advertising Record Co. 1930 summary. 
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eMAN BITES DOG 
eCANARY EATS CAT 


*TABLOID TALKS LINAGE 


Ir just doesn’t seem possible that 


with our small thousand-line page, we could 
carry more local retail advertising than the 
big-sized sheets . . . but there it was, right in 
the Advertising Record Co.’s report. You can 
imagine our astonishment! Of course, when 
you think of the way the agates have been mul- 
tiplying year by year like a compound interest 
table—it’s not surprising. When you remember 
that for every News line the advertiser could 
buy two or more lines elsewhere—it’s signifi- 
cant. When you note that the big jump came 
last year—it’s remarkable. . . . After all, this 


News is an extraordinary advertising medium! 


THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 
220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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E have always 

liked the lines: 
“T think that I shall 
never see a poem 
lovely as a tree.” 


q 


UT unfortunate- 

ly only an ex- 
ceeding few can see 
poems in trees or 
“books in running 
brooks.” Yet there 
are signs the race is 
making progress. 


g 


HATEVER 

prestige The 
Free Press has ac- 
quired in the Detroit 
area since it first saw 
the light of day on 
May 5, 1831—over 
a hundred years ago, 
has been won by se- 
curing the approba- 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 





tion of the thoughtful. 
Not by being “‘litry” 
or high hat, but 
through sensible and 
sound journalism. 


g 


ODAY those 

who read this 
newspaper—and they 
represent nearly every 
other home in Detroit 
—believe in it. And 
believing, be it known, 
is a near relative of 
selling. 






CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Plumbing and 
eating suppl. 
i $1,235,000 


companies... $1,245,000 
Paints and hard- 
ware 


companies. . . 705,000 445,000 
Druggists’ sundries 
3} companies. . 


Toilet goods 


9,930,000 9,885,000 


7 companies.. 10,075,000 10,310,000 
Financial 

5 companies... 2,555,000 2,680,000 
Insurance 


companies. .. 650,000 825,000 


Candy and gum 


) companies. . . 155,000 180,000 
Foods 

9 companies... 18,995,000 20,440,000 
Scaps and cleansers 

11 companies... 2,675,000 2,895,000 


Soft drinks 

10 companies. . 
Miscellaneous gro- 

cery products 

) companies. .. 
Electrical appli- 

ances 

12 companies. . 
Furniture and 

furnishings 

3 companies... 
Jewelry and silver- 

ware 

1 company.... 
Office appliances 

6 companies. . . 
Publishers 

& companies. . . 
Radios and phono- 


3,115,000 3,015,000 


135,000 105,000 


8,095,000 8,480,000 


1,300,000 805.000 


60,000 75,000 


1,225,000 1,075,000 


1,910,000 1,610,000 


graphs 

16 companies.. 14,405,000 7,185,000 
\ccessories 

4 companies... 1,305,000 755,000 
Sporting goods 

3 companies. .. 495,000 400,000 
lohacco 

15 companies.. 21,680,000 23,880,000 
Community 

3 communities. 400,000 365,000 
Hotels 

CC 150,000 100,000 
Motion pictures 

company.... 1,550,000 1,750,000 

Railroads 

29 companies.. 6,700,000 6,585,000 
steamships 

13 companies.. 2,740,000 2,765,000 
Clothing 

12 companies.. 2,460,000 1,790,000 
Shoes 

4 companies... 805,000 690,000 
Miscellaneous 

14 companies.. 1,765,000 2,000,000 


T. J. Montgomery Appointed 
by Alemite 


Tom J. Montgomery, formerly assis- 
tant advertising manager of the Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corporation, and, until 
recently, associate advertising manager 
Armour & Company. has been ap- 
pointed assistant to F. R. Cross. adver- 
tising manager of the Alemite Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 


. , 
Joins “Oregon Golfer” 
FE. R. Sauber has joined the Oregon 
solfer, Portland, Oreg., as a member of 
the advertising department, 
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To Handle New Ferd. 
Miilhens, Inc., Advertising 


The E. T. Howard Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising of all 
products of Ferd. Miilhens, Inc., New 
York. Ferd. Miilhens, Inc., is the name 
of a new company which has been 
formed by a merger of Milhens & 
Kropff, Inc., and Ferd. Milhens, In- 
corporated as a United States Branch 
of Ferd. Miilhens “4711,” Cologne on 
Rhine, Germany. 

The new company has been formed 
following six years of litigation between 
the two companies. In the new organ- 
ization the entire personnel of both the 
older companies will be retained, with 
William Kropff elected chairman of the 
board and Richard Stern, president. All 
of the “4711” products of the new con- 
cern, will be identical with the “4711” 
products manufactured in Cologne, Ger- 
many. 


a ee 
Holds Tax for Advertising 
Jacksonville Invalid 

A recent decision of the Florida Su- 
_—— Court holds that the City of 
Jacksonville may not impose a tax for 
the purpose of advertising the city. 
“The idea that our cities, considered as 
governmental agencies,” the decision 
reads, “‘are vast commercial institutions 
specializing in pleasure grounds, athletic 
fields, radio broadcasting stations, music 
halls and stadiums is a novel one, espe- 
cially in view of the powers of Govern- 
ment as defined and outlined in our 
Constitution.” 


George Monroe Joins Sales 


Guild 


George Monroe, recently sales manager 
of Baker-Jones-Hausauer, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and, before that, advertising man- 
ager of the Creo-Dipt Shingle Company, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., has joined the Sales 


Guild, Inc., New York, as production 
manager. 
R. D. Miller Joins Milwaukee 


Agency 
R. TD. Miller, in charge of sales and 
advertising of the Wheary Trunk Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., has become asso- 
ciated with the C. E. Walberg Advertis- 
ing Agency, Milwaukee. 


“Dairyman’s Journal” Moves 


Southern Office 


The Dairyman’s Journal, East St. 
Louis, Ill, has moved _its Southern ad- 


vertising and news office, formerly lo- 
cated at Jackson, Miss., to Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Southern Newspaper Group to 


Meet at Asheville 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion at the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 29 and 30 and July 1 





Walter A. Strong, Builder of 
Advertising 


Death of Chicago “Daily News” 


Publisher Removes Constructive Force 


from American Business 


N May, 1927, Walter A. Strong, 

publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, wrote an article for 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY in which, 
among other things, he said: 

“T hope and expect to be in the 
publishing business for many years 
to come. But can I stay in it if 
popular opposition to, and misun- 
derstanding of, advertising con- 
tinues ?” 

From that time until his sudden 
death at his home in Winnetka, 
Ill., last Sunday, Mr. Strong, in 
the words of Gilbert T. Hodges, 
president of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, gave “most 
generously of his time, talent and 
money in the upbuilding of adver- 
tising,” to the end that it might 
justify its existence on a strictly 
factual basis. 

It was his thought that advertis- 
ing was not sufficiently understood 
for what it really is, namely, an 
economic force for the constructive 
upbuilding of business. He de- 
clared that the “highly competitive 
swashbuckling and recriminations 
in the various branches of the field 
are tending to create a dangerous 
resistance to the selling of adver- 
tising, largely because of the fail- 
ure to use it properly.” 

He believed, too, that this mis- 
understanding was furthered, to an 
extent, by the way advertising was 
being taught in colleges and uni- 
versities—a teaching that he de- 
fined as being almost half heresy. 

“But,” he added, “we don’t lift 
our hands to give them facts; we 
don’t support them in their own 
efforts to determine facts for us. 
The situation is very serious, one 
which is reflected through these in- 
dividuals to the public.” 

And so Mr. Strong set about to 
correct conditions within the indus- 
try of which he was a part. 

At the time he got this vision he 
was already engaged on a job that 
would tax the strength, talents and 


ability of any one man. He had 
succeeded the late Victor F. Law- 
son as publisher of the Daily News. 
Mr. Lawson, who died on August 
19, 1925, had left the newspaper in 
the hands of the late John J. 


- 





Mitchell, then president of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
and the question of its continuance 
and control had to be dealt with. 

Mr. Strong, who had served Mr. 
Lawson successively as clerk, per- 
sonal secretary, and business man- 
ager, organized the Daily News 
Company, Inc. The company in- 
cluded himself, certain of his as- 
sociates on the newspaper and some 
leading Chicago business men. 
There were many bidders for the 
property; but this group, headed 
by Mr. Strong, succeeded in pur- 
chasing it for $13,500,000 and thus 
assured continued control of the 
newspaper in the hands of the men 
who had worked with Mr. Lawson 
and who would, as Mr. Mitchell 
put it at the time, “preserve its 
integrity as an independent, for- 
ward-looking and thorough medium 
for the dissemination of intelli- 
gence. 

Then ensued many anxious days 
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of rehabilitation. The newspaper 
was completely remade in a physi- 
cal way; Mr. Lawson's policies and 
ideals were maintained and the en- 
tire structure of the newspaper 
strengthened. 

In addition to this Mr. Strong 
built a new plant and office building 
for his newspaper. A $10,000,000 
structure, one of the most beauti- 
ful examples of that kind of archi- 
tecture in America was erected 
over a railroad right of way. 

Although occupied with these 
activities, he threw himself without 
reserve into the task of causing ad- 
vertising to be better understood 
and to create for it full recognition 
of its rightful place in the eco- 
nomic set-up. He continued, for 
one thing, to serve actively as a di- 
rector of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, of which organization 
he had long been secretary, only 
relinquishing that place a couple 
of years ago. 

P. L. Thomson, president of the 
Audit 3ureau, describes Mr. 
Strong’s contribution to the work 
of the bureau in the following 
tribute : 

“In the death of Walter Strong, 
the publishing and advertising 
world has lost a_ distinguished 
leader whose high conception of 
the publisher’s responsibility to the 
public and to advertisers was 
matched only by his own tireless 
and unselfish devotion toward the 
realization of these ideals. As a 
long-time director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, his as- 
sociates upon that board came to 
depend upon him for wise counsel 


and unfailing judgment and he* 


never failed them. Walter Strong's 
service to the industry is a monu- 
ment to his memory which will 
endure forever.” 

Mr. Strong dropped active af- 
filiation with the A.B.C. in order 
that he might do some things that 
he thought ought to be done to and 
with the then International Adver- 
tising Association. He saw in this 
organization at least the frame- 
work for a machine that would es- 
tablish whether or not advertising 
is a valuable force in stabilizing 
markets, in the adjustment of con- 
sumption and production; whether 
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it served an economic purpose; 
whether it reduced the cost of mer- 
chandise to the consumer, whether 
it policed itself to a point where it 
could not be exploited. 

With his usual frankness he de- 
clared that the association had be- 
come a ballyhoo organization, but 
that it could be remade. 

It was thus remade—almost un- 
der Mr. Strong’s personal direc- 
tion—at a Chicago convention in 
May, 1929, when it was reorganize! 
in its present form as the Adve 
tising Federation of America, and 
a start made toward the desired 
objective. He became chairman oi 
the board of directors, and held 
this place until his death. 

Speaking of the work Mr. Strong 
did for organized advertising, John 
Benson, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, says: 

“I feel deeply grieved about the 
death of Walter Strong. He meant 
so much to me as a friend and so 
much to the whole community of 
advertising and journalism in this 
country. He gave lavishly of him- 
self to the cause of better advertis- 
ing, bringing his superb energy and 
business ability to bear without 
stint. He was an outstanding leader 
in the establishment of sound value, 
good faith and fair play, in adver- 
tising. We shall miss him acutely, 
but his vibrant influence will go 
marching on through the years 
which lie ahead, as a power for 
good.” 

Mr. Strong was active in the 
business of the Associated Press, 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and the 100,000 
Group of American Cities. He was 
instrumental in organizing the lat- 
ter organization and was its presi- 
dent. 

Early last winter when Chicago 
raised $5,000,000 for the unemploy- 
ment fund he was chairman of the 
publishing and advertising group 
and within a short time had raised 
the quota set for this section. 

Mr. Strong, on the day of his 
death, had been out playing a few 
holes of golf with his fourteen- 
year-old son. He went to his room 
to dress for dinner and dropped 
dead of heart failure. 
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= | || CICERO 


ether 


= was partly RIGHT 


1 be- 
, but 
son, When Cicero spoke of “changed times, 
gh changed customs,” he was not commercial- 
m . . 

ize minded enough to realize that customers change 
lve 

si as well. 

sired 


“per Customers of stores, of branded goods, of 
held newspapers. 


che Consider the New York newspaper situa- 
ican tion today compared with February. The Ameri- 
nat can’s greatly increased daily circulation 

the and the change in the editorial make-up of the 
paper itself . . . have created an important 
new selling factor in the morning field—a total 
re-alignment of old customers, of stores, and of 
newspapers. And important stores that never 
before used the American do so now and find it 
good. 


On Sundays the circulation—always tre- 
mendous—has surged up 200,000, adding the 
equivalent of practically another newspaper, 
adding mew customers for American advertisers 
to sell; and enough new and old customers on 
Sunday to exceed the total local circulation of 
both other standard size newspapers combined! 


Times do change, so do customs. And ad- 
vertising schedules should change with them. 
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The newspaper for modern New Yorkers 
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One hundred and thirty-five or 94% of the 
issues of True Story published to date show a 


gain in advertising revenue over the same 


month in the previous year. 

Only nine issues of True Story have failed 
to show a gain in twelve years. Only three of 
these nine losses have occurred since 1926. 

The reason for this outstanding success is 
the fact that national advertisers realize that 
the 2,000,000 families who read True Story 
regularly and almost exclusively, constitute 
one of the richest and most responsive mar- 


kets in history. 
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343,000 
BIG FARM FAMILIES 





easy to reach! 

















1,300 small towns like Thief River Falls, Minnesota, served by a 
single wholesale district, are the main artery for sales 
in this rich Northwest territory. 


HE job of getting your goods into the hands of the con- 

sumer is a simple one in this market. The majority of 

the people, 51.2 per cent, lives on the farm, but they do 
their shopping in the Northwest’s 1,300 small towns in which 
merchants are served from a single jobbing center. 


One wholesale district, one advertising medium. The 
advertising medium is THE FARMER, the weekly home 
paper for farm folks for nearly fifty years, which has a larger 
circulation (275,000) than any other publication of any kind 
in the territory. 


Ww 
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Farm. StithBome 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard aol Farm Paper Unit 
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What’s Wrong with Executive 
Personnel ? 


Market, Credit, Labor and Other Troubles Are Usually Due to the 
Management 


CoRR as ere and other 
business units have acquired 
impersonal characteristics which 
are quite apt to be misleading, for 
their motive power is not ma- 
chinery nor system, but men.  In- 
dividuals make the wheels go 
‘round, and any critical examina- 
tion of corporations must begin 
with the individual qualifications 
of the executives. 

Executive personnel is far more 
important than plant, product or 
markets, because it is the founda- 
tion for everything. All lines of 
business are good lines. The trou- 
bles at times may seem to be with 
the markets, or the machinery, or 
labor, or the lack of adequate capi- 
tal or credit, but usually the trou- 
bles are due to the management. 
This applies to any business, 
whether it is a steel corporation or 
a bank. 

The best time to examine into 
executive personnel is now, while 
business is not booming, while ex- 
ternal business difficulties seem 
greatest, and while some sort of 
adjustments seem necessary. When 
business improves, as it will, the 
improvement will be greater for 
those corporations which have set 
their houses in order during the 
depression. If hard times come 
again, as they probably will, the 
hardship will be less for those con- 
cerns which have not tolerated in- 
efficiencies merely because in pros- 
perous times inefficiencies could be 
“afforded.” 

Every worth-while executive in 
every business has a hard job. His 
responsibilities are not purely pri- 
vate, They are in greater or less 
degree, public responsibilities. The 
thing to be attained is not simply 
individual success, but success for 
the entire organization. 

This means that management 
personnel must be arranged in ac- 

Reprinted with permission from_ the 


“Weekly Bulletin” published by Ernst 
& Ernst, accountants and auditors, 
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cordance with certain standards 
and rules which have demonstrated 
their soundness in business-at-large 
and which are quite likely to be 
good for any particular corpora- 
tion. The purpose of this discus- 
sion is not to lay down hard and 
fast rules in a dogmatic way, but 
to offer a few general observations 
made during the course of wide 
experience. 

A drastic “shake-up” in execu- 
tive personnel ought not to be en- 
couraged, although occasionally it 
may be necessary. Gradual shifts 
are preferable, as individual execu- 
tives develop capabilities and as 
the business expands or _ con- 
tracts. The corporation president 
or other chief executive who fails 
to make changes in personnel or 
function of his subordinate per- 
sonnel because the job is unpleas- 
ant, merely dodges his duty. 


Close Relationships Often Are Bad 


Too close personal relationships 
among the executives is often not 
a good thing, for it tends to exert 


an influence of bias on business 
relationships. Similarly, blood re- 
lationship among executives some- 
times exerts a sentimental influ- 
ence where it has no proper place. 
To create a position for a man 
who is the brother, or the son or 
the nephew of someone who should 
be cultivated is a common error; 
the search should be for men to fill 
jobs rather than for jobs to ac- 
commodate men, and an impersonal 
attitude is more to be desired than 
personal concern. 

Fortunately the “family busi- 
ness” is rapidly passing. Those 
family businesses which have suc- 
ceeded have done so despite the 
handicap, but their numbers be- 
come less from year to year. Ex- 
aggerated emphasis on personal in- 
fluence within a corporation is like 
exaggerated emphasis on golf as 
a business-building institution in 
relations with customers, The fault 
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is not in personalities nor in golf 
per se, but in the detraction of at- 
tention from the main point. 

Internal jealousies and jockeying 
for personal position drive many 
corporations on the rocks. There 
are numerous examples in which 
“personal pull with the old man” 
results in the retention of a poorly 
equipped executive, and in the 
break-down of morale among other 
executives who do not have the 
“pull.” Where jealousies exist, 
the fault is usually at the top, with 
the chief executive who is too 
timid, too vacillating or too irre- 
sponsible to exercise the authority 
which naturally belongs to him. 

The cure for internal jealousy is 
of at least two kinds. Definite as- 
signment of and adherence to func- 
tions is one. Cultivation of frank- 
ness is the other; often jealousies 
disappear when the top executive 
compels all «subordinates to air 
their grievances in the open. 

Overlapping of duties or twilight 
zones of function and _ responsi- 
bility, frequently causes trouble. 
It results in the encroachment 
of one officer upon the duties 
which might be performed better 
by some other but perhaps more 
timid officer. It also results in the 
common practice of evading re- 
sponsibility which is not clearly 
placed, and thereby in encouraging 
the “alibi habit.” The fault here 
is primarily at the top, and sug- 
gests that more internal trouble 
arises from failing to use authority 
vested in a superior than in failing 
to respect authority on the part of 
a subordinate. 

Examples of the “one-man busi- 
ness” are common. Too often the 
president or other chief executive 
is a man of such great energy and 
initiative that he cannot refrain 
from doing a job himself instead 
of entrusting it to a subordinate 
under his supervision. The gain 
of having the job well done carries 
with it the loss of the ability to 
supervise, and leads to a break- 
down, not only of the chief execu- 
tive, but also of morale and self- 
confidence among the subordinates. 

The ability to direct is rarer than 
the ability to do a given task. 
Where the chief executive is too 
dominant it usually follows that 
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weakness develops in the subordi- 
nate executive personnel. The man 
in executive position who prides 
himself on his facility at doing 
everything is usually shirking his 
greater responsibility for the sake 
of a lesser accomplishment. He 
cultivates his ego at the expense 
of his confidence in others, and the 
organization suffers. He is not 
doing his utmost for the organiza- 
tion. The best and most perma- 
nent business is not the “one-man 
business.” 

There is no rule for determining 
whether a corporation has too 
many or too few executives. It 
is worth noting, however, that 
normally one chief executive can- 
not direct efficiently more than 
five or six functions or depart- 
ments. This means that he should 
limit the number of subordinate 
executives reporting directly to 
him. There are more cases of an 
executive who contacts directly 
with too many subordinates than 
of an executive who contacts with 
too few. 


Don’t Go Over the Heads of 
Subordinates 


The executive always must main- 
tain the right to dip into any minor 
situation under his jurisdiction, but 
in correcting the situation he 
should not go over the head of a 
subordinate directly in charge, for 
not only may his correction be 
clumsy, but he may also violate 
the feeling of responsibility of the 
subordinate. This is a corollary 
of the fault of the “one-man busi- 
ness.” 

Stock ownership or proprietor- 
ship often goes along with execu- 
tive position, or may result from 
executive position, but there is an 
element of danger in the situation 
where ownership of a large block 
of stock dictates that the owner 
shall have executive responsibility. 
Ownership should be a thing sepa- 
rate and distinct from manage- 
ment. Too often, however, the 
thought of how much stock a man 
owns beclouds the thought of how 
good an executive he is. 

Fortunately this situation with- 
in corporations is improving 
rapidly from year to year, and 
ultimately good management di- 
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My Wife Gets 
a Break ()\ 











Boys, I’m licked. Yesterday morning I renewed 
the battle with my wife for having so many jars of 
cosmetics. You should have heard the backfire. I 
was called everything from a penny-pinching Dutch- 
man to a half-cracked pen-pusher. My wife isn’t very 
beautiful, and, like most women, she’s pretty touchy 
on the subject. I should have known better because I 
guess women really do have to keep up the illusion with 
beauty creams. Mr. Hinze is well aware of that fact, 
for his Ambrosia is pleasing Los Angeles women. And 
The Examiner is pleased, too, because it is carrying 
Ambrosia’s black and white Los Angeles campaign ex- 
clusively on Sundays. Rather a compliment, but not 
surprising, in view of The Examiner audience—those 
much-discussed moderns—those alive, alert, free- 
spending women (like my wife) who know what’s what 
in newspapers. So, gentlemen, if your product is one 
for beauty, come into this field where homeliness is & 
sin and where The Examiner is supreme in morning, 
Sunday and home-delivered circulation. 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


Put Your Message Before the Moderns 
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ownership will be 
self-enforcing, for the good man- 
ager makes profit, and profit is 
the language which the stockholder 
understands best. Furthermore, if 
attention is focused more on good 
management, then there develops 
a continuity of successful policy 
with a minimum of vagaries or 
whims of owners. There should 
be heirs to management as well as 
heirs to ownership. 

Proper salaries of executives are 
not so difficult to determine as is 
often thought in the business world. 
For the services of most business 
executives there is some sort of 
broad market price, determinable 
by those who have opportunity for 
seeing into the inside of many cor- 
porations. Only a few executives 
fall within the class of “indispen- 
sables” and are worth more than 
the general average. 

Salaries must always be tem- 
pered, of course, by consideration 


vorced from 
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of what the business can afford 
from time to time, based upon abil 
ity to pay dividends and accumulat: 
surplus, and for this reason ex- 
ecutives should willingly accept 
salary cuts at times, just as the, 
should expect increases at other 
times. The market price of ex- 
ecutives is rising from year t 
year. As a general rule, subject 
to many exceptions, good execu 
tives are underpaid rather than 
overpaid. 

One mark of a good executiv: 
is that he knows how to organiz« 
and to use a budget, not for itseli 
alone, but as a means of keeping 
control of the fluctuating currents 
of his business. A budget, intelli 
gently used, enforces the best 
placement and administration of 
executive personnel. 

Management has improved tre 
mendously in recent years, but it 
still has much constructive work 
ahead. 


Serenading the Housewife 


NOVEL advertising cam- 

paign, featuring popular 
songs of the day, is the latest re- 
sult of the Morton Salt Company’s 
constant search for new ways in 
which to emphasize its slogan, 
“When It Rains, It Pours.” The 
songs which are being used, as the 
company’s well-known slogan might 
suggest, are those musical hits 
which bear “rain” titles. 

Twelve popular songs are being 
featured, one song to an advertise- 
ment. A careful search through a 
Victor record catalog revealed 
those songs with usable titles. 
Twenty-five titles were found 
among the musical hits, and out 
of these the twelve most desirable 
for the campaign were chosen. It 
was necessary for the company to 
obtain releases from the various 
music publishers. 

No definite schedule is being fol- 
lowed in this newspaper campaign. 
It is released in different cities as 
local conditions warrant, and is 
running now in many cities from 
coast to coast. One advertisement 
of the series is run each week, the 
entire campaign lasting over a 
period of about three months. 


A few days prior to the begin- 
ning of the campaign in a given 
town an announcement broadside is 
sent to the dealers in that locality. 
This broadside, captioned “Like 
Music to Your Ears.” 
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TF choked saltcellars are 
among the things that 
dwcourage you on ramy 
days, —- at once to 
Morton's lodized Salt 
Then) oul have one worry 
less, for this remarkable 
salt pours just as freely in 
damp weet 
Nad it positively protects 
children from simple gouer 
cause of 


Try it soon! 


NOW 10c 


PLAIN, @R 1ODIZED 
TO PREVENT GOITER 


WHEN IT RAINS be IT POURS 
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The om of sellingSk 


Avoid These: 


wasteful rural scatter- 
ation 





premiumized inflated 
circulation 


insufficient coverage 
of important sales 
territories 
unbalanced circula- 
tion 

high combination 
rates not justified by 
sales potential 
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MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ...OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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is Prohibitive ... 
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HE TRUE Cleveland Market is one of America’s 
most compact sales territories. Within 35 miles of 
down-town Cleveland live more than 1,500,000 people, 
who comprise a market of unequalled profit possibilities. 


It can be quickly reached with a minimum of sales 
expense. Here your high-priced salesmen traverse no 
unproductive sales gaps to reach prospects, for this is a 
compact—almost a door-to-door market. 





In it The Cleveland Press has 94.6% of its circulation 
concentrated—paralleling your profit possibilities—wast- 
ing none of your advertising message on barren soil in 
areas far distant from the seat of your sales activities. 


leveland Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





YATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
,EWSPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


HICAGO > SAN FRANCISCO* LOS ANGELES * DALLAS 
DETROIT * PHILADELPHIA*s BUFFALO*+ ATLANTA 
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Agency Veteran to 
Retire 


DVERTISING 
1874, Percy B. 
nounces his retirement. Effective 
June 1 the advertising agency 
business of Bromfield & Company, 


agent since 
Bromfield an- 


York, of which he is presi- 
dent, will be dissolved. 

For fifty-six years Mr. Brom- 
field has been active in the business. 
He has served one client, the W. 
Atlee Burpee Company, Philadel- 
phia seedsmen, for upward of fifty 
years. Member of the old guard, 
the agency which he established at 
the age of eighteen was a contem- 
porary of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
S. M. Pettengill & Company, Bates 
& Morse, J. Walter Thompson and 
other early pioneers who had head- 
quarters in the Park Row district. 

Mr. Bromfield is a former presi- 
dent of the New York Advertising 
Agents Association and one of the 
organizers of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 
Together with William H. Johns, 
A. W. Erickson, O. H. Blackman, 
M. P. Gould and others he went to 
Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago 
in an endeavor to induce the agen- 
cies of those cities to form a na- 
tional association. 

In 1892 Mr. Bromfield con- 
tracted with Dr. Louis Klopsch, 
publisher of The Christian Herald, 
for that publication’s advertising 


New 
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space and, in addition to his agency 
business, for eighteen years con- 
ducted its advertising department 
in the Bible House, New York 
Together with Dr. Klopsch and 
Dr. O. S. Marden, he established 
Success Magazine, each owning a 
one-third interest, and published 
it for several years. 

Mr. Bromfield, in his seventy- 
fourth year, is enjoying good 
health. He has two sons engaged 
in the advertising business, Percy 
R. Bromfield and Edward T. 
Bromfield. 


V. H. Porter, Executive Editor, 
Tower Magazines 

Verne Hardin Porter has been ap- 
pointed executive editor of Tower Maga- 
zines, Incorporated, New York. Since 
leaving the Hearst organization where 
he was editor of Cosmopolitan and then 
editor-in-chief of the Hearst Cosmopoli- 
tan Productions, he has been editor-in 
chief of Paramount Pictures and of 
Universal Pictures Previous to the 
World War, Mr. Porter was editor of 
the Green Book Magazine and associate 
editor of the Red Book Magazine with 
Ray Long 


Oreg., “News” 
“Telegram” 


The Portland, Oreg., Telegram has 
been purchased by the Portland News, 
a Scripps-Canfield newspaper, and the 
two papers will be merged under the 
name of the News-Telegram. Harry 
Ely, business manager of the News, 
will be business manager of the merged 
paper, and Fielding Lemmon, editor of 
the News, will be editor 


Portland, 


Buys 


Bird Wilson 


Corporation, 


Appoints Edwin 


The Industrial Dryer 
Stamford, Conn., has appointed Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., New York, adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. A market investigation is be- 
ing started on which a new sales and 
advertising policy will be based, 


A. H. 


Story Joins Blum Agency 
Arthur H. 


Story, formerly with the 
Hancock Payne Advertising Organiza- 
tion, Philadelphia, has joined the Charles 
Blum Advertising Corporation, of that 
city, as a contact cxecutive 


New Account to Moss-Chase 


The Williams Gold Refining Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., dental golds and spe- 
cialties, has appointed The Moss-Chase 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
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YOUR 
ADVERTISING 
DOLLAR::- 


What is it worth 
today in relation to 
commodity prices? 


WHILE dollars are cheap 
in terms of dollars, dollars are dear in terms of com- 
modities. What then is the value of today’s dollar 
in terms of advertising? The most satisfactory 
measure of the commodity value of the advertising 
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1923, and has remained below commodity prices 
from 1923 to date. 


By January of 1932 the price of advertising in 
Delineator will be at the pre-war level in color, and 
below the pre-war level in black-and-white. 


The prices in this chart are based on the circulation 
guarantee in effect each year. 


Your dollar now buys advertising in Delineator at a 


price lower than the price of commodities generally. 


PRESENT GUARANTEE 2,300,000 
GUARANTEE WITH JANUARY 2,600,000 


DELINEATOR 
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Continues to Beat 
Every Other Year 


in Our History 


USINESS so far this year has been very good with 

us. In the first five months of 1931, advertisers have 
again invested more money in THE PROGRESSIVE 
GROCER than in any similar period in the nine and a 
half years it has been published. 


There is a very sound reason for this. In times like 
these, manufacturers go to work harder than ever on the 
retailer and jobb ] are speeded up—every ef- 
fort is made to make more calls and to make every call 
more effective. 


Isn’t it logical then that manufacturers should increase 
their advertising in the magazine that is a powerful influ- 
ence with the 75,000 most important grocers and jobbers 
in the United States? 
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Will Larger Commissions for Sales- 
men Bring More Volume? 


Some Specific Instances of What Happened When Salesmen Were Given 
an Opportunity to Make More Money Than Usual 


By Thomas 


Promotion Manager, St. 


"T°HERE seems to be an almost 

universal trepidation about in- 
creasing salesmen’s incomes. Con- 
stantly one meets the argument: 
“Distributing costs are already too 
high. What will increasing sales- 
men’s pay do but make it still 
higher ?” 

That is a difficult question to an- 
swer convincingly. Of course, if 
volume remains the same, more 
money paid to salesmen must inev- 
itably increase the cost of distri- 
bution. But will volume remain 
the same? 

Let me start with the most ex- 
treme case in my experience. It 
is that of a semi-prepared dessert 
put on the market a year ago. 
There is no need to discuss the 
hundreds of new food products ap- 
pearing all the time, atid the conse- 
quent reluctance of retailers and 
jobbers to stock a new item that 
does not enjoy a perceptible public 
demand. 

Familiar with the difficulty of 
entering this market, the manufac- 
turer devised the following plan: 
First he figured the actual cost of 
his product, not including overhead 
—just the goods themselves. Then 
he went to an energetic and suc- 
cessful food distributor with this 
proposal: “The wholesale price of 
my product is $8 a dozen. It costs 
me, complete, $1.50. You sell it 
for me to grocers and jobbers. 
I'll keep $1.50 a dozen to reim- 
burse me for my outlay. The re- 
mainder I will pass on to you. Pay 
yourself a fair commission, utiliz- 
ing the tfemainder of the money for 
advertising as you see fit. At the 
end of the year we'll make a new 
contract which will yield me a 
larger return.” 

I think that manufacturer was 
smart. True, he'll lose money dur- 
ing the first year—his overhead. 
But almost any business of that 
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E. Wright 
Regis Paper Company 


sort will show a loss at its begin- 
ning—loss of a size that nobody 
can calculate in advance. With 
this method of operation the loss 
can be known in advance. It is 
limited to the cost of overhead, a 
factor directly under the control of 
the management. 

I consider that the distributor 
was smart, too. He convinced him- 
self that the product is virtually 
without a competitor and that an 
enormous potential market exists 
for such a dessert. The unusual 
compensation plan yields him some- 
what more than his customary 
commission—enough to excite 
within himself and his salesmen an 
unwonted amount of enthusiasm 
and aggressiveness. It permits him 
to utilize just the sort and amount 
of advertising that he considers 
best adapted to his territory. It 
makes him almost a free agent. 


Will It Work? 


No doubt the 
assuming some risks. Yet how 
could he start a new _ business 
without assuming risks? He chose 
his distributor carefully, of course. 
Anyway, the point to consider here 
is that he is employing a unique 
way of paying for distribution. It 
is as yet too early to base any 
ultimate judgment on the plan as a 
standard procedure, but this I know 
—to date the manufacturer is so 
pleased that he is seeking more 
connections of the same kind in 
other territories. And he believes 
that when the first year has gone 
by he will have gained a greater 
distribution and sale than might 
have been possible in any other 
way. Thus he and the distributor 
will start the second year in a fa- 
vorable position for both, 

This case is admittedly extreme. 
For that reason it must lave a less 
general appeal than some other and 


manufacturer is 
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perhaps less radical ways of pay- 
ing salesmen to push a_ business 
ahead. That interest in this prob- 
lem is widespread can hardly be 
denied. Here’s an instance from 
the machinery field. 

The manager of a large Eastern 
plant laid this problem before a 
business executive of considerable 
marketing experience: “I am pay- 
ing my salesmen a straight salary, 
based largely on their volume, 
partly on length of service. Now, 
I am convinced that our year’s vol- 
ume can be increased, even now, if 
I can find a way to stimulate our 
salesmen sufficiently. But if I raise 
their salaries can I reduce them 
afterward, if necessary, without 
disrupting morale? What would 
you do?” 

Here is the reply: “Since you 
are paying your men a straight 
salary, any move that you might 
make in the direction of a straight 
commission basis at this time 
would probably be disapprove1 by 
the salesmen, because they would 
fear that the ultimate effect of the 
plan might be to decrease their 
incomes. 

“However, 


crease in business, and if the 
increase should come the firm 
would profit and the salesmen are 
entitled to profit commensurately. 
Tell them that you have such faith 
in the ability and loyalty of your 
sales force that you are willing to 
gamble with them by paying them 
their added profit on each sale in 
the form of a commission in addi- 
tion to their salaries. Say that 
you would like the commission to 
be what the salesmen themselves 
think would be fair, if their views 
as to its size should not be exces- 
sive, judged on the basis of the 
firm’s cost sheets. But before the 
commissions go into effect each 
salesman is expected to turn in a 
fixed volume of business per $1,000 
of salary drawn, this volume also 
to be determined by the salesmen, 
subject to the approval of the 
house after consulting its books. 
And tell them that, finally, this is 
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you might tell your . 
men that you realize that business 
is difficult to get at this time; that, 
nevertheless, your merchandise and 
your sales force are such as to jus- 
tify the fair expectation of an in- 
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frankly an experiment, the contin- 
uance of which must naturally de- 
pend upon the satisfaction of the 
house and that it is terminable 
upon thirty days’ notice. 

“This plan offers a number of 
advantages. First, the salesmen 
will be likely to set a lower rate 
of commission than you would 
yourself; though, in the final 
analysis, the rate will be fixed by 
you, if the salesmen should set it 
too high. Second, the salesmen 
will probably set a higher quota 
per $1,000 of salary than you 
would; but if they should set it 
too low, it is again within your 
power to fix it at a sum that you 
consider correct. Third, the sales- 
men will have had a voice in the 
matter, which should certainly con- 
tent them with the concurrent idea 
that the plan may be terminated 
without their consent, should the 
house find it unprofitable. Fourth, 
the offer is in the nature of an 
unexpected raise in income, if the 
men demonstrate their capacity to 
earn it. Fifth, it adds a new in- 
centive at a time when your sales- 
men are possibly becoming a bit 
discouraged and fearing that their 
salaries may be cut instead of in- 
creased. 

“On the assumption that the 
house has been justified in carry- 
ing the salesmen during 1930 at 
their present salaries, it would be 
my guess that the commission rate 
and the quota per $1,000 should be 
so adjusted that the salesman 
could increase his income by say 
10 per cent through increasing his 
sales 15 per cent. However, the 
actual figures of your business 
would have to determine this point. 

“Under any circumstances, if I 
were presenting this to the sales- 
men, after the commission rate and 
quota per $1,000 of salary had been 
decided, I would stress, and em- 
phasize, and repeat, that the pro- 
posal obviously guarantees a nice 
possibility of profit for the sales- 
men but the house has no guaran- 
tee except such as the salesmen 
themselves might put into practice 
by their increased sales, and that 
its principal object is to give the 
salesmen an incentive to bring in 
more volume at this particular 
time. And that, further, when 
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And tell them that, finally, this is 
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conditions ease up, so that busi- 
ness can be secured in normal vol- 
ume through normal effort, there 
will be quite a likelihood that the 
commission will be eliminated—in 
other words, that the commission 
is an emergency measure, and may 
be expected to pass with the pass- 
ing of the emergency.” 

At first glance it may seem haz- 
ardous even to intimate that a 
sales force might have a voice in 
setting its own income. This is 
because in most industries either 
the average commission rate or the 
typical salary are fairly standard 
—fixed by custom. But the sales- 
men know the prevailing scale, if 
one can call it such. They apply 
for a job with a fairly approxi- 
mate idea of compensation already 
in their minds. And during the 
preliminary negotiations don’t they 
usually bargain and thus help set 
their incomes? And don't they 
finally close the deal with a more 
or less mutually understood quota 
in mind? And when they are dis- 
charged isn’t it usually because 
they have failed to meet this tac- 
understood quota? 


itly or openly 
As to the hazards of increasing 


salesmen’s incomes, hear the testi- 
mony of one in an entirely separate 
field—men’s clothing. This manu- 
facturer says: “Some years ago, 
having charge of thirty-two sales- 
men, I found need to readjust the 
commission rate downward. It had 
begun, years before, at 7% per 
cent; later salesmen had been en- 
gaged at 6% per cent; and the 
younger members of the force had 
come on at 6 per cent. The men 
made comparisons, of course, and 
some dissatisfaction was evident. 

“T took the bull by the horns. 
In open sales convention I re- 
viewed the situation to the men, 
explaining that current conditions 
made the old 7% per cent rate too 
high, but that out of sentiment the 
house had never wished to alter 
the original arrangements with the 
older salesmen. However, a proper 
regard for every individual made 
an equalization ‘of rate seem im- 
perative. I then turned the meet- 
ing over to the men, expecting that 
whatever decision they might reach 
by themselves would of course be 


And that, 
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time. f urther, when 
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satisfactory to all of them. 

“But one young fellow surprised 
me. Getting on his feet he shot 
this question at me: 

“‘Every one of your factory 
workers is making more money 
than he used to, isn’t he?’ 

"Fes 

“And yet the cost per garment 
is less?’ 

ae oY 

“Well, instead of reducing the 
older men here, why not increase 
the younger men? Why not give 
us all 7% per cent? That won't 
increase your overhead; it wil! 
increase only the cost per sale. But 
if we all bring in more sales, your 
total net profit will be larger. The 
house will make more, we sales- 
men will make more, and—’ 

“He was interrupted by a burst 
of applause from his fellow tray 
elers. Naturally. This neat pro- 
posal removed the threat of a re 
duction from the older men and it 
promised more money for the 
others. All the salesmen were for 
it. Finally I proposed a compro 
mise—we'd try this plan for a 
year; if it didn’t work out, all 
commissions would go to 6 per 
cent. Agreed? Yes, everybody 
agreed, for again none of the 
salesmen could lose. 

“What happened? 
ing very definite. 
creased somewhat. But at _ the 
year’s end the house’s net profit 
was only as large as it had pre- 
viously been, in dollars and cents. 
The salesmen were making more 
money. They all seemed satisfied. 
The house had no strong grounds 
for suggesting a reduction, espe- 
cially as the year in general had 
been poorer than its predecessor— 
in our industry and in others. So 
perhaps we were lucky to make a 
small gain in volume and maintain 
our actual profits. Six months 
later a merger absorbed us.” 

Fifty years ago our leading 
business authorities would have 
laughed at one who might have 
proposed: “Reduce the cost of 
‘goods by paying more for labor.” 
Today we may scout the idea of 
reducing the cost of sales by pay- 
ing more to the seller. But does 
that make it wrong? 


Why, noth- 
Our sales in- 
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Sun-Telegraph Gains 210.6% 
Over Peak Year in Daily 
Retail Grocers’ Advertising 


Leads All Daily Pittsburgh 
Papers for First Four Months 


RETAIL GROCERS’ ADVERTISING 
Jan. 1st to April 30th (Daily Only) 


19929 1930 


Sun-Telegraph . . 107,039 Sun-Telegraph . . 285,142 
Press 303,282 P 321,075 
Post-Gazette . . . 107,074 Post-Gazette .. . 111,793 


1931 


SUN-TELEGRAPH ... . . . 332,443 
rate nese! 
POSI-GAZETTE ......- COS 

















During the first four months of 1931, The Sun-Telegraph 
published 332,443 lines of retail grocers’ advertising — more 
than any other paper —and 210.6% more than during the 
corresponding period of 1929. The Press published 9.2% 
more than in 1929; the Post-Gazette 25.2% less. 


Figures by MEDIA RECORDS 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Nationally Represented by 
PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
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THE HARDEST PART 
IS NOT OURS 





WV E can put the words and pictures together, but 
the touch that turns them into a living adver- 


tisement is the advertiser’s okay. 


Every successful business has a personality. 
The best judge of whether or not an advertise- 


ment expresses that personality is the client. 


We respect the judgment of a client. It was his 
judgment which selected us. His judgment guided 
the business from the beginning. His judgment 


decided to advertise. 


He may not always like advertising that we 
like. We may be certain that it is good advertis- 
ing. But we believe that the best advertising for 


that particular business is a style we both like. 

















JOHN D. ANDERSON LEON D. HANSEN 
Account Representative Account Representative 
New York Manager of 

Pittsburgh Office 
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T. ELLIOTT DETWEILER W. FRANKLIN MOORE 
Writer Account Representative 
New York New York 



























FRANK T. BALDWIN 
Assistant Account Representative 
Boston 

















ETHEL G. ARMSTRONG ALFRED H. CLAGUE 
Manager, Filing Department Art Director 
New York Minneapolis 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street - BUFFALO: Rand Building 
PITTSBURGH : Grant Building ° MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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HERE was a story of mine in the first Graybe 
issue of THE ELKS MAGAZINE. This still is 
gave me a personal interest in the mag- tor ou 
azine’s career; an interest which the : hate te 
later issues’ contents have served to to mov 
deepen. Both as an Elk and as a : 20es O 
writer, I am glad to pay tribute to its onest 
excellence. The 
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Selling Ice to Eskimos 


This Copy Might Even Sell Snowshoes in Panama 


ALMOST directly opposite it, 
£4 seemingly placed there by a 
kind Providence for the sake of 
easy comparison, was one of the 
run-of-mine furniture sale adver- 
tisements. “Sale—Antique Furni- 
ture—Reductions up to 50 Per 
Cent,” it shrieked across two col- 
umns. 

But the piece of copy one saw 
first occupied only a single column. 
(The advertiser: David Kramer, 
Inc.) Its heading wasn’t in 72- 
point type—30-point was the size 
used. But the message—how could 
one pass it by? 

“Wall St. stocks at 50 per cent 
discount from current quotations !” 
declared the caption. And _ then, 
running down the entire length of 








the paper, in single column, this 
message : 
“Our branch in the Wall St. 


district used to do a brisk business 
because all the financial houses 
were expanding their space and 
buying new furniture for the cus- 
tomers to sit on and put their feet 
on and write orders on... . 
“But the way things have been 
going these last eighteen months 
these houses have furniture enough 
for the next twenty years. . . . So 
what’s the use of our keeping a 


downtown branch and trying to 
sell ice to Eskimos? ... That's 
what we think too! ... 

“We have about two square 


miles of swell showroom in the 
Graybar Building where business 
still is good but there isn’t room 
for our downtown stocks and we 
hate to think what it would cost 
to move them anyhow. . . . Sohere 
goes one of those rare things—an 
honest Removal Sale... . 
“The kind of furniture you find 
in regular snappy business houses. 
. And that swell semi-period 
stuff you used to see when you 
went down with more margin. . . 
\ll this goes at an honest % off. 
. Then we have the kind which 
was destined for those Inner 
Offices where only the traders in 
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50,000 share lots ever got.... 


This last kind... being extra 
snooty ...is only 40 per cent 
0 


“It isn’t so dumb to spruce up 
at a time like this. ... Just as 
though collections were good... . 

“The original prices weren't 
nearly so high as we could have 
got away with and now look what 
we've done to them! ... We're 
determined to close out by May 
6 regardless of cost... . The news 
has got around to the dealers, 
who will be here early to stock up 
for less money than this furniture 
would cost them wholesale... . 
So come right away and give them 
some competition and yourself a 
break! . 

The ote was to end May 6. It 
was decided to continue it to May 
29. 

“Ah,” you say, “the usual fake.” 

But no! Witness the following 
copy, also in single-column space : 

“Our removal sale was an- 
nounced to close May 6th and it is 
going to go on to May 29th, in- 
clusive. . . . Which makes it look 
like a genuine fake removal sale 

. which it is not... . 

“We started out with office 
furniture that cost us $75,000 and 
have sold about half... . 

“We have not seen Messrs. 
Morgan .. . Rockefeller, or even 
Ford anywhere around the prem- 
ises although some fellows who 
also rate as big shots have come 


in and rubbed elbows with pur- 
chasing agents and lawyers and 
such like and nearly all of them 


bought things. .. . 

“The stuff that’s left comprises 
at least one of everything that has 
been sold so we can’t call the ex- 
tended period a ‘leavings’ sale... . 

“We went into a huddle with 
our landlord and came out of it 
with an extension to May 29th... . 

“So if you have use for fine 
straight commercial furniture or 
semi-period stuff or those ultra- 
de luxe things . . . come on in and 
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you'll be glad. . . . You know very 
well there’s not much doing at the 
office anyhow... . 

“These prices would have been 
miracles a year ago. ... They are 
bargains now although they may 
only equal moderate discounts a 
year from now. ... 

“All but the snootiest items are 
50 per cent off regular prices .. . 
some more off....And_ that 
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ogper-drany stuff is 40 per cent 
OM. «ee 

“There won’t be another exten- 
sion because it was all we could 
do to get this one... . 

“What isn’t sold will be moved 
uptown to our main showroom in 
the Graybar Building. .. . 

“os 0 OO BOD GET. ss 
_ Long live such Truth-in-Adver- 
tising. 


Angles on Space Buying 
Let Both Agents and Publishers Pay Space Buyer’s Salary—A Wild Idea 
By “Veritas” 


Grace buying. A much dis- 
cussed subject. Something like 
the weather. Talked about humor- 
ously, seriously, lightly and lov- 
ingly but nothing much is ever 
done about it. What can be done? 

Here’s an idea, maybe not an 
answer to the questions, but at 
least it should call for still further 
discussion and, who knows? some 
day something may evolve from it. 

The space buyer, to my mind, 
serves a dual role. He represents 
the agency to the publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. He represents the 
publishers’ representatives to his 
agency. He is working for two 
entirely different but related groups. 
His time is in demand by both. 
Let both groups, agency and pub- 
lishers, pay his salary. 

Some will say the publisher’s 15 
per cent discount to agencies is do- 
ing just that. Sure! But only 
those publications the agency’s 
clients now use pay the salary, and 
often we feel it’s the publications 
we are not using that take up most 
of our time. 

Impracticable will be the next 
cry! Just for the moment let’s not 
try to answer that. Let’s see what 
the result would be if some method 
could be worked out to make my 
plan practicable and if the results 
tend to show it a good idea, some 
master mind should work it out. 

First, from the publishers’ stand- 
point. Wouldn’t it be Utopia (or 
first cousin) for them to have their 
own employee working hand in 


glove with the agency? Wouldn't 
the tendency be less toward wast- 
ing that employee’s time and more 
toward keeping him posted on vital 
facts? Wouldn’t the space buyer 
feel more obligated to the publish- 
ing field in general and work 
harder to keep posted? 

From the agency standpoint the 
situation doesn’t offer such “golden 
glows.” The space buyer wouldn't 
be under its entire control. He 
probably wouldn’t have as much 
time to devote to odd jobs relating 
only remotely to media. However, 
to offset this, the smaller agencies 
could afford more personnel in the 
media department and thereby 
more specialization on the part of 
each member of the department. 
Where there is now one man or 
woman trying to buy intelligently 
magazine, newspaper,  business- 
paper, card card, outdoor and radio 
space, there could be two for the 
same outlay. The agency would 
almost automatically be forced to 
have a space buyer who knows 
media, who is interested enough in 
media to fight for careful selection 
of publications and who would give 
sincere service both to agency and 
publishers. 

This idea may never go any fur- 
ther. But it would help all parties 
if agency and representatives would 
look on the space buyer as an em- 
ployee of both parties. Then they 
would realize that any waste of 
time is penalizing the pocketbooks 
of both. 
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Liberty Buys 
3 New Authors 


The editorial road which Liberty will fol- 


low may be judged by their names: 


Lady Conan Doyle 


Major General J. E. Fechet 
(Chief of Army Air Corps) 


Grand Duchess Marie 
(Who will write her sequel to the best 
selling “Education of a Princess”) 


Early issues of Liberty will also contain 
material from the following authors, 
closely associated with Liberty’s past edi- 
torial success: 


]. P. McEvoy Robert Benchley 
Michael Arlen Rex Beach 
Elsie Janis Beatrice Grimshaw 


Adela Rogers St. Johns George Allan England 


Human, newsy, briefly presented stories 
and articles written by capable authors 
and illustrated by popular artists will con- 
tinue to make Liberty the most asked-for 
magazine ever published. 
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What Are They Thinking? 


Excerpts from Some Recent Public Utterances 


Charles M. Schwab: 

N building the personnel of a 
I corporation, you must not only 
meet the competition of other cor- 
porations that would like to get 
your men away from you, but you 
must likewise provide the incentive 
of substantial rewards—at Bureau 
of Advertising dinner. 

* * * 

Stuart D. Cowan, president of 
Cowan «> Dengler, Inc.: 

Men have their vanities—even 
married men. While the funda- 
mental desire for personal adorn- 
ment may not be quite so strong 
in them as in women, it is never- 
theless a vital force though often 
disguised or rationalized in terms 
of utility or convenience. To in- 
duce men to spend money in the 
satisfaction of this want the man- 
ufacturers of watches have made 
a great play on the wrist watch. 
As a matter of fact, the wrist 
watch was made smart and mascu- 
line by the officers of the British 
army. Only a few years after the 
war wrist watches were out-sell- 
ing pocket watches in all lines re- 
tailing at $20 and over. Today 
utility seems to be making this 
market a permanent one despite the 
sacrifice in accuracy—at Taylor 
Soctety meeting. 

* * * 

Dr. Julius Klein: 

I think that the great majority 
of level-headed students view the 
machine as a liberator. They see 
it creating wealth—and not for the 
few alone. They recognize its 
prime responsibility for the rise of 
giant industries concerned with a 
vast array of new conveniences 
and comfort. They are grateful 
to it for lifting much of the age- 
old burden of grinding labor from 
the bent backs of the toilers. They 
conceive of it as the source of un- 
precedented wage-scales—over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

* * * 


Howard Angus, account execu- 
tive, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc.: 

Those advertising agencies have 
been most successful in broadcast- 


ing when a major executive made 
program building his personal job 
and became as _ thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its technique as with 
other forms of advertising. Be- 
cause of his interest all of the 
creative ability within the agency 
was directed toward this new me- 
dium. Everybody will admit that 
if radio is advertising, the person- 
nel of an agency as a whole should 
be as competent to prepare pr 
grams aS magazine or newspaper 
copy. The only way to learn is 
by ‘actual experience—at 4.4.A..! 
convention. 
* * * 

W. T. Chevalier, of the Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company 

The progressive business pub- 
lishers are devoting much effort 
to informing and training their 
sales staffs, not with a view to 
more artful or persuasive selling 
tactics, but with a view to a more 
helpful contact with their adver- 
tisers. The fruits of the publish- 
er’s research department—market 
surveys, factual data, sound adver- 
tising principles—all are being an- 
alyzed, digested and passed on to 
the representatives so that they 
may be able to service their prod- 
ucts more effectively and help the 
advertiser to use his space more 
resultfully. The modern business- 
paper salesman is required to know 
more and think more and do more 
about his advertiser’s marketing 
problems than would have been 
thought reasonable but a few years 
ago—at A.N.A. meeting. 

* * * 


M. A. Hollinshead, director, Ra- 
dio Department of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company: 

Last fall we started a weekly 
radio program for the Chevrolet 
Motor Company. Captain Eddi 
Rickenbacker introduced some 
American war hero on each night 
of the broadcast. Numerous tele- 
phone calls were received asking 
to speak to Captain Rickenbacker 
One station sent in to Chevrolet 
a list of over 200 people who 
phoned in and asked to speak to 
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WE HELPED TO CATCH 


“THE MOST 


DANGEROUS 


MAN ALIVE”! 


In our last October issue, 
True Detective Mysteries 
printed a photo and story of 
Fred Burke—“the most dan- 
verous man alive”... wanted 
by 18 states and the Federal 
authorities, implicated in at 
least 21 murders. 

In our March issue, True 
Detective Mysteries carried an 
illuminating exposé of Chi- 
Valentine’s Day 
massacre — linking to the 


cago’s St. 
crime the dread name of 
“Killer” Burke. 

Now “Killer” Burke is serv- 


ing a life sentence. True 


Detective Mysteries’ descrip- 
tions, photos and accompany- 
ing accounts of modern de- 
tective methods enabled a 
young man of Green City, 
Mo., to identify, shadow and 
effect the capture of this anti- 
social menace. 

So . . . True Detective 
Mysteries’ belief in educating 
intelligent citizens to the re- 
alities of today’s crime prob- 
lems has borne concrete re- 
sults — performed a valuable 
social function. Of this we 


are justly proud. 


99.6% News Stand Sale 


TRUE 





RY 10 COPIES 
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“The people of the United States have 
reached their western frontier --- the 
banks of the Missouri River - - - 

(North American Review — 1858) 


ERE are always those forecasters How? First of all, by going after an €x- 
who build fences around progress, clusive, difficult-to-serve class 0’ read- 
business, education 8m ers—yourself, and your business con- 
We've seen freres. Secondly, by building @ staff of 
the publishing ber, economist-reporters and specialist-edi- 
1929, the powers-tha tors to meet your specifications—giving 
eral publication busin you all the worth-while busin 
ably into four ulds: mage- right up to the last minute. 
zines with mass circulation; those with the mechanical 
“class circulation”’s business papers i 
and trade and industrial periodicals. super-speedy transportatio 
That was all there could, or would be. mews to you. 
Then something happened! The Busi- You know all these facts. But, have you, 
ness Week upset ¢ standardized apple 8 the power behind your company’s 
compli: m possible. advertising appropriation, realized what 
ew kind of publications an opportunity you, as one of the na- 
ewspaper of fast, influential purchasers, offer 
its place as & h a large slice of the 
fifth distinct © —extended country’s business affairs controlled 
the publishing by the readers of The Business Week, 
world—produced adi isn’t this unique publication the logical 
start for your advertising plans? 





medium. 


pa message — addressed to 
poo usiness men who underurit 
1 advertising — appears in the 


= : 
urrent issue of The Business Week 
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More New Accounts 


HESE may be times of sifted buying. Or, 
it may be that the more progressive ad- 
vertisers and agencies are taking keener 
advantages of opportunities. At any rate, 
The Business Week has found itself at the 
happy receiving end of new accounts and 
more business; has registered a handsome 
gain in lineage, placing it at the top of gen- 
eral business media during these past few 
-months when values were being scrutinized 


more closely than ever. 


Why? The answer is obvious. The Business 
Week has extended the publication horizon; 
has assembled and made available a powerful 
market that is unduplicated by 
any other publication; has opened 
to advertisers this dominating 





group of business leaders, at a cost 


so moderate it is without parallel. 


HE BUSINESS WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
10th Avenue and 36th Street, New York City + Chicago 
Philadelphia - Washington - Detroit - St. Louis - Cleveland 
Los Angeles - San Francisco + Boston + Greenville - London 
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Eddie. They said they were old 
friends of his, knew him when he 
was a racing driver or as a flyer 
in France, and they were anxious 
to talk to him before he left the 
studio. 

Unfortunately, Captain Ricken- 
backer was in the studio in the 
spirit only; that is to say, his 
friends had heard him in a re- 
corded program. The station peo- 
ple would explain that Captain 
Rickenbacker’s voice had _ been 
heard by electrical transcription 
and that the whole program was 
on records. Some of the callers 
said they knew all about electrical 
transcriptions—that they were the 
phonograph records that carried 
the musical part of the programs— 
but on the other hand, they knew 
Captain Rickenbacker and the hero 
of the evening were right there in 
the studio and wouldn't they please 
call Eddie to the phone without 
any more conversation about it.— 
at A.A.A.A. convention. 

+ * * 


Laurence G. Meads, partner of 
The Blackman Company: 

Large scale distribution means 
buying in large units or on con- 
tract. Fewer sales contacts will 
be necessary, but these will be more 
important. This suggests a shift 
in the make-up of the sales force 
toward fewer salesmen of a higher 
order. This tendency is already in 
evidence. This should affect the 
advertising policy. 

As a manufacturer finds it profit- 
able to contact fewer retail out- 
lets—in other words, as he with- 
draws somewhat from his sales 
contact with the public—he must 
use other means of strengthening 
his standing with the public.—at 
A.A.A.A. convention. 

+ . om 

Lee H. Bristol, vice-president of 
Bristol-Myers Co.: 

Will the advertising in the fu- 
ture become the side show and 
the advertiser be known only as 
the official sponsor for this or that 
entertainment feature? And if so, 
will the gold-digging public who 
must be entertained reward the ad- 
vertiser for his patronage of the 
arts by buying more of his laun- 
dry soap? 
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I do not believe so. There seems 
to be nothing in the past histor, 
of advertising to indicate that ad- 
vertising will not always be adver 
tising, and not advertising mas 
querading as something else. The 
function of entertainment in ad 
vertising has to do largely .with 
getting an audience. Entertain- 
ment has always been a factor in 
advertising, though perhaps not 
recognized until radio threw it into 
the limelight. Perhaps the day 
will come when advertising is s 
well done that it will provide its 
own entertainment, and thereby, its 
own audience.—at Detroit Adver 
tising Club, 

7 + * 

Louis Wiley, business manage) 
of the New York “Times.” 

Has not the time come for re- 
ducing or eliminating some of the 
unnecessary waste in newspaper 
operation, largely occasioned by 
destructive competition between the 
publishers themselves and a prob- 
able cause of excessive rate differ- 
entials?—at A.N.P.A. convention 

. - 

G. Lynn Sumner, president 0/ 
The G., Lynn Sumner Company, 
Ine.: 

Every advertiser would do well 
to review from time to time the 
picture of himself and his mer 
chandise that he is placing before 
the public and should raise in his 
own mind the query as to whether 
he is doing better or worse than he 
did a year ago, and particularly as 
to what the net effect on his market 
amounts to as a result of the ad- 
vertising he is doing.—at A.A.A 
convention, 

* * 

L. Ames Brown, president o/ 

Lord & Thomas and Logan: 


I don’t believe we can set any 
arbitrary rule as to the amount of 
advertising that can successfully 
and profitably be put into a radio 
program. While an advertising 
content of 10 per cent has been 
found to be markedly successful in 
programs that have high public 
acceptance, there are other success- 
ful programs with a considerably 
higher advertising content, and 
there are some programs that are 
virtually 100 per cent advertising— 
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and big sales builders—at A.A. 
A.A, convention. 
* + * 

H. H. Kynett, of The Aitkin- 
Aynett company: 

{ cannot see why I should have 
a separate—from the advertising 
point of view at least—copy depart- 
ment for the development of broad- 
casting continuities and programs; 
and maintain it as a thing apart 
from other phases of any given ad- 
vertising campaign. I am fairly well 
aware of the problems that present 
themselves in relation to program 
development; but it is my belief 
that the difficulties so far have been 
based upon a fundamental lack of 
knowledge and creative ability 


rather than any especial need for 
separation of technique—at 4.A. 
1.4. convention. 

+ . 


S. R. Latshaw, president of the 
Butterick Publishing Company: 

An agency told me that its tally 
for one month showed 8,600 calls 
(by space salesmen). The patience 
of Job is required to face this con- 
stant offensive—at the A.A.A.A. 
convention. 

* * 

E. V. Walsh, sales manager of 
The Timken-Detroit Company: 

We analyzed our salesmen’s daily 
call reports to show them what a 
small amount of constructive work 
they actually were doing in the 
field day after day. 

Over a certain period of time in 
early 1930, our average Timken 
salesman made only two and one- 
half calls per month on his users 
previously sold by him, notwith- 
standing the fact that that is the 
source of approximately 25 per 
cent of our leads. None of those 
men, however, realized the small 
amount of work they were doing in 
this particular field until their re- 
ports were analyzed for them. 

We did the same thing with our 
canvass calls, and when it was 
shown that less than two and one- 
quarter canvass calls per day per 
man were being made, or only ap- 
proximately two new people per 
day were being told our story, our 
salesmen, as a general rule, in- 
reased their activity as far as 
soliciting new interest was con- 
cerned. 
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The same was true with machine 
demonstrations. The average Tim- 
ken salesman would have disputed 
the statement that he was making 
only one demonstration every sixth 
day.—at The St. Louis Sales Man- 
agers’ Bureau meeting. 

a. * . 


L. D. H. Weld, director of re- 
search, McCann-Erickson, Inc.: 

The problem of American busi- 
ness men is to develop some method 
of co-operation and co-ordination 
which will make rational planning 
possible, and at the same time keep 
within the law. This might be ac- 
complished by the voluntary estab- 
lishment of an advisory planning 
board or economic council within 
each industry, manned by industrial 
leaders and outside experts. Such a 
planning board could feel its way at 
first, but have in mind the develop- 
ment of the following activities : 

1. Co-ordination in purchase of 
raw material and equipment. 

2. Advising on plant additions 
and extensions. 

3. Promotion of 
methods of preventing 
fluctuations. 

4. Exchange of information on 
employment opportunities within 
the industry, and in allied indus- 
tries. 

5. Collection of data covering 
costs of manufacture and of dis- 
tribution, prices of past transac- 
tions, stocks on hand, and advance 
orders.—at U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce convention. 


co-operative 
seasonal 


E. H. H. Simmons, former pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

The same persons who so loudly 
proclaimed a new era of unlimited 
prosperity two or three years ago 
are now equally convinced that the 
end of civilization is at hand, and 
that while time still remains we 
had better sell the whole country 
back to the Indians for what it will 
bring.—at New York Better Busi- 
ness Bureau luncheon. 


Acousticon Account to Hoyt 


The Dictograph Products Company, 
New York, has appointed the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, nc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct the advertising 
of its Acousticon division. This appoint- 
ment is effective July 1. 
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The Cincinnati Post 


ee, Cincinnati’s 
Great Citizen” 


i a public address, Russell Wilson, 

Mayor of Cincinnati, spoke of The 
Cincinnati Post as the “‘First Citizen 
of Cincinnati”? because of its lone- 
handed work in championing the city 
manager form of government in Cin- 
cinnati and a new deal in the county 
court house. 


Naturally we’re proud to have this 
said of us. But really the credit 
belongs to the readers of the Post. It 
is they who collectively should be 
ealled ‘‘First Citizens.”’ 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ...OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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Zypieat Post Homes in the 
College Hill district of Cin- 
cinnati. Four out of the 
five in the picture aredaily 


"| 


of The C ti 











Post. 
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The Cincinnati Post could only sug- 
gest. It was influential, civic-minded 
Post readers who supplied the blood 
and bone leadership that made the 
changes possible. 







city 

As a manufacturer you also want to 
reach this group of influential citizens 
who mold public opinion. 


Ne 
4in- 
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Reach them most effectively with 
The Cincinnati Post, read by more 


than 62 per cent 
. e POST CIRCULATION 
of the Cincin- City and Suburban ...... 144,702 
nati market. SS Pee 163,467 
Total Circulation more than . 184,000 


Cincinnati Post 
A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO+ SAN FRANCISCO: LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
DETROIT+ PHILADELPHIA: BUFFALO + ATLANTA 
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Three Advertisements That Did 


Sinclair, Pyrex and Nivea Creme Are the Subjects of Today’s Lesson 


By Aesop Glim 


ONCE again an able, intelli- 
gent and handsome advertis- 
ing director has made a valued 
contribution to this series and writ- 
ten enough facts and results about 
his contribution considerably to 
lighten the work of Old Aesop 
Glim. (May his tribe increase!) 

Sylvester M. Morey, advertis- 
ing manager for the Sinclair Re- 
fining Company, writes on the in- 
teresting “Mellowed a Hundred 
Million Years” campaign. I am 
glad to know that this campaign 
has been highly resultful—for it 
also measures up to the ideal of 
making an advertising page com- 
pete in interest with an editorial 
page, while still selling goods. 
(This is no “sponsored entertain- 
ment !’’) 

Mr. Morey says: “As the Sin- 
clair Pennsylvania Mobiline Mo- 
tor Oil campaign consisted of six 
advertisements originally scheduled 
for newspaper rotogravure and na- 
tional magazines, it is impossible 
for me to pick out any 
single advertisement 
which stood out above 
the others. All I can 
say is that the campaign 
began in September, 

1930, and that by late 
December we were 
obliged to suspend it 
temporarily in order to 
let the refinery catch up 
with the demand. At 
that time the refinery 
was 1,000,000 gallons 
behind its orders with 
things getting worse (or 
better ) every day 

“In other ways, too, 
we had gratifying evi- 
dence that the campaign 
had rung the bell. From 
fifty different schools 
and colleges scattered 


classrooms. An author of books 
on natural history asked permission 
to reprint one of the photographs 
in his latest work. At least a hali 
dozen art magazines, trade papers 
and what-not asked us for in- 
formation on which to base ar- 
ticles. All of these requests were 
unsolicited by us. 

“Not the least gratifying was the 
response of the sales organization. 
At our annual sales meetings held 
throughout the country in Feb- 
ruary, there was a universal de- 
mand on the part of the salesmen 
and agents that whatever else was 
done the ‘animals’ should get th 
preference. 

“Some of the salesmen gave in- 
stances of how the campaign had 
caught on. One unusual instance 
was that of a sign painter in Flor- 
ida who, when hired to reletter an 
ordinary sign, asked permission to 
paint the Sinclair Mobiline dino- 
saur free of charge on a billboard 
owned by himself. Another in- 
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sets of the advertise- 
ments to be used in nat- 
ural history and geology 
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35° per quart 
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nce occurred in Chattanooga 
where a Sinclair agent bought a 

110 Buick, mounted on it a huge 

oden dinosaur with the Mobiline 

an, ‘Mellowed a Hundred Mil- 
ion Years,’ and trundled it about 
his territory with much attendant 
newspaper publicity. 

“In general I believe the Mobi- 
line (now called Sinclair Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oil) campaign was 
successful because it made motor 
oil interesting. More specifically 
it attached to the product the ap- 
peal of rarity. As a result of con- 
siderable survey work, we believe 
that the rapid growth in the popu- 
larity of Pennsylvania motor oils 
is largely due to the rarity im- 
plied to the name ‘Pennsylvania.’ 
Pennsylvania oil is not to be found 
everywhere in the world; it comes 
from a relatively tiny producing 
area and by that token carries with 
it the appeal of rarity. In the 
Mobiline series we simply carried 
that appeal to the nth degree. We 
were not content with merely 
shouting ‘Pennsylvania,’ we nar- 
rowed it down further to the Brad- 
ford-Allegany pool of the Penn- 
sylvania field and capped the 
climax by playing up its origin, the 
Devonian Age which—being older 
than most other oil-producing ages 

bears out the contention of geolo- 
gists that the older oils are in most 
ases higher in specific gravity and 
hence more valuable.” 

* * * 

Next we have an advertisement 
for Pyrex Ovenware, made by the 
Corning Glass Works. This ad- 
vertisement pulled a double re- 
sponse. The copy starts with the 
fer of a standard Pyrex dish at 
a special price for a limited time 
mly. The prospect must go to 
the local dealer for this. The re- 
sults from this offer are not as 
directly traceable—numerically—as 
rom the second offer. But both 
lealers and manufacturer knew 
well that this advertisement had 
ippeared | 

The directly traceable results 
ame from the second offer—a free 
menu booklet. The advertisement 
was inserted in four publications, 
ach time in less than full-page 
size. The total response was 
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73 
28,926 requests for the booklet! 
Note particularly that the pros- 


pect had to read through the main 
copy to reach the “free” offer. 


Extraordinary 
Value 


for brief time only 
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This is proof that the copy was 
readable. 

The combination of copy and art 
elements works to secure both “new 
uses and new users”’—which is a 
grand ideal for most advertisers 
to keep in mind. To the woman 
bored with planning twenty-one 
meals a week, the Pyrex dish opens 
up a whole new world of inter- 
esting menus. Hence the menu 
booklet offer is in no sense altru- 
istic. This advertisement starts 
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An additional 


HERE are 399,666 families living within Philadel: 

phia’s A. B. C. suburban area—more families than 
live in the suburbs of any other American city, with the 
single exception of New York. 


CURTIS-MARTI 
INDEPENDENCE SQUA 


Che Philadelphia Jnquirer 


MORNING SUNDAY 
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These 399,666 families, representing more than 1,600,000 
people, make up a market greater than the combined pop- 
ulations of Baltimore and Boston; greater than the com- 
bined populations of New Orleans, Atlanta, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis. 


Philadelphia’s suburbs are world-famous. Here are miles 
and miles of homes, maintained and occupied by typical 
American families with better-than-average incomes. Here 
is a steady and ever-increasing demand for automobiles, 
oil-burners, mechanical refrigerators, electric ranges, ra- 
dios—for everything that adds to the enjoyment of living. 


No one Philadelphia newspaper can give the advertiser 
anything like adequate coverage of Philadelphia’s A. B. C. 
suburban area for the simple reason that no one news- 
paper has anything like the circulation volume necessary 
to sway this tremendous purchasing power. 


Would you, Mr. Manufacturer, think of using only one 
newspaper to sell a market as large as Baltimore and Bos- 


ton combined; or one newspaper to sell a market as large 
as New Orleans, Atlanta, Cincinnati and Indianapolis 
combined? 

To use only one newspaper in Philadelphia is to miss a 
sales potential that is, in reality, the cream of the Phila- 
delphia market—the 399,666 families in the A. B. C. sub- 
urban area. 

There is a way—and it is the only way—to obtain 100% 
coverage of A. B. C. Philadelphia’s suburbs. It is through 
the Curtis-Martin group of newspapers—The Morning and 
Sunday Inquirer and The Morning, Evening and Sunday 
Public Ledger. 


You should have all the facts concerning this remarkable 
merchandising opportunity. 


VEWSPAPERS, INC. 


HILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC 26423 LEDGER 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
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BODY BEAUTY fry 


HANDS 


© 1990 PB Oe im 


THERE'S SLEEPING BEAUTY IN YOUR SKIN! 
WAKE IT UP WITH NIVEA CREME 


“Trade Marks, Reg. U. 5. Pet. On. 
& CO. INC, 200 HUDSON STREET, MEW YORK 








selling from the first word—and 
never stops. 
” + 

Lastly, for today’s lesson, we 
have a typical advertisement from 
the Nivea Creme campaign. Dr. 
Carl J. Herzog, American repre- 
sentative for this product, writes: 

“Introducing a new cream in 
America, even though it enjoys a 
large sale in Europe, was no easy 
task. We were aided, however, 
by a unique advertising campaign 
which dramatized the importance 
of our skin creme in counteract- 
ing the damaging effect of exposure 
on face and hands. The skin on 
the body, because it is sheltered, 


wiser ne 
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retains its natural youthfulness— 
its softness and smoothness. The 
skin on face and hands, however, 
is apt to lose its fine texture 
through loss of substances—which 
are restored through Nivea Creme. 
Therefore, our copy theme has be- 
come ‘Body Beauty for Your Face 
and Hands’—and we have used in- 
teresting photographs with lights 
and shadows to focus attention on 
the idea. Our campaign has been 
unusually successful in achieving 
a quick introduction for Nivea 
Creme to trade and consumer 
alike.” 

Some day soon Old Aesop Glim 
hopes to write a diatribe titled, 
“Sex Appeal—when it does and 
when it doesn’t.” (Place your or- 
der with your newsdealer now.) 

This advertisement is a good ex- 
ample of when it does appeal. The 
copy tells a sincere story of the 
difference in texture between body 
skin and the skin of hands or. face. 
The transition to the product ad- 
vertised is logical and easy. The 
example itself carries a large mea- 
sure of the conviction which the 
whole copy succeeds in establish- 
ing. 

The picture of a nude body 
has arresting power—an arresting 
power which will probably never 
wear out. It is easy to cheat with 
this device. In the Nivea Creme 
campaign, the nude body is an ac- 
curate element of the story; the 
lady wasn’t dragged in by the 
heels. Secondly, it is not used in 
a blatant way. An_ interesting 
photographic device—the spotlight 
on the face and hands—begins, at 
your first glance, to tell you of the 
story to come. 


Vendex Account to Green- 
Brodie 


Vendex, Inc., New York, name-stamp- 


ing pencil vending machines, has ap- 
pointed The Green-Brodie Company, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines and 
farm papers are being used in a pre- 
liminary test campaign. 


W. H. Fetridge Joins Chicago 
“Tribune” 


William H. Fetridge, former editor 
of Embalmers Monthly, Chicago, has 
joined the copy and art department of 
the Chicago Tribune. 
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joined the copy and art department of 
the Chicago Tribune. 
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Making It Easier 

for Advertisers 

to Buy and Use 
Street Car 


Advertising 


UR new sales plan is now in effect. It permits the 
advertiser for the first time to buy and use Street 
Car advertising on a basis that is unlimited in its flexi- 
bility. 
Previously, Street Car advertising has been sold only on 
full or half service contracts for one year’s showing with 
short rate charges for six months contracts. 


Our new method allows the advertiser to spend exactly 
to the dollar what he wants to spend in the different cities. 
We have adopted the rate method of many !cading news- 
papers—the only difference is that insteac of buying so 
many lines of space to be used within one year, the ad- 
vertiser buys a definite number of car card displays at so 
much per card per month to be used when, where and to 
the extent desired within one year. 


The seasonable advertiser or the advertiser who has a 
special short time campaign may contract for a definite 


> 
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number of car card displays for one year and accelerate 
his service as desired. 


For example, the rate for 5,000 cards monthly for one 
year would be the same whether the service is used 
within six months by the display of 10,000 cards, 
or within four months by the display of 15,000 cards, 
or within three months by the display of 20,000 cards, or 
within two months by the display of 30,000 cards. 


One lapse is permitted without extra charge—as an 
example, continuous service during March, April and 
May and during September, October and November. 


There are three very important reasons why this new 
sales plan will greatly benefit the advertiser who wants 
to advertise on/y where he has distribution and only to 
the extent that his sales in each market justify— 


First, because he will select cities where 
the conditions are most favorable for him. 


Second, because he will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he is not spending 
money for advertising that reaches peo- 
ple who live in cities, towns and villages 
where his product is not on sale or in 
places where his sales are very light. 


Third, because he will figure the expendi- 
ture for each market and get the cost 
down to exactly the amount justified by 
the sales and conditions of the different 
markets. 
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DAILY COST--less than $150 


Here is an example of how the 5,000 cards could be 
distributed at a monthly cost of $4,400: 


Cards Displayed 


Pittsburgh .... ..... 500 
Harrisburg . ror 5 
Reading .... 

Scranton .... 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Dayton 

Youngstown 

SN hs es aioe aoe edad s 


Rochester 
Syracuse 
Binghamton 
Baltimore 
Washington 
Atlanta 
Birmingham 
San Francisco 
Louisville 


Nashville 
(5% Excess Display Guaranteed ) 


The average Street Car of the United States now 
carries more than 17,000 passengers monthly. On 
that basis, 5,000 cars in these 27 cities carry more 
than 85,000,000 passengers every month. This fig- 
ures 100,000 circulation for every $5. Street Car 
advertising circulation is the lowest cost, definitely 
known circulation in existence. 
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Sales have declined in nearly all lines of busine; 
and like all other advertising mediums, we ; 
below normal. 


NOW--in order to hel 
ourselves, we have figure 
out this plan of helpins 
advertisers by giving then 
the privilege of usins 


Street Car advertising 
in any way that wil 
be of the greatest helt 
to them. 

Ha 


National Advertising Mane 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO 
220 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. 


(Offices in all large cities 
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Letters That Helped Engineers 
to Become Salesmen 


s Company Hired a Group of Young Engineers Inexperienced in the 
Art of Selling—Then It Set Out to Train Them 


Wr the Neilan Company, 
Ltd., decided to employ engi- 
rs, rather than salesmen, to sell 
regulation and control equip- 
rent, the problem of inducting 
these engineers into the mysteries 
selling promptly became of 
paramount importance. 
Part of the training was carried 
by mail. The advice contained 
in some of these letters and bulle- 
tins is of practical use not only to 
salesmen in the industrial field, but 
to those in the general field as 
well. Printers’ InK is therefore 
publishing, in consecutive issues, 
seven letters that helped these en- 
The third letter in the 


gineers. 


series follows: 
* 


* 


NEILAN Co., Ltp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Pat: 

The other day a salesman came 
in and made a valiant effort to sell 
us some time on his station for 
radio advertising. While we are 
wi villing to give him credit for his 

litiative, he showed a woeful lack 
1f knowledge of our needs. If he 
spent his entire day with as little 
information about his prospects he 
must have gone home that night 
with a sad heart indeed. 

For you know as well as we do 
that our products are interesting 

nly to a very few highly special- 
12 ised engineers. We would be 
lucky if as many as one out of 
every thousand listeners-in on the 
radio would ever have the slightest 
need for Neilan equipment. He 
‘ould have avoided wasting his 
time and ours if he had taken the 
precaution to have asked our tele- 
phone girl or anyone else what we 
manufactured. 

This, of course, only proves how 
vital it is for a salesman to find 
out as much as possible about the 
needs of his prospect. 


I remember once when I first 


started in selling that I was sent to 
San Angelo, Texas, to sell boiler 
gas regulators. At the end of the 
first day, my calls had disclosed 
the fact that while there were 
many oil company offices there, 
they were all land and geologic 
offices without an oil well or an 
engineer closer than 110 miles 
away. Naturally, I jumped the 110 
miles and sales started. A little 
more information would have pre- 
vented this blunder. 

Your success in selling, Pat, is 
going to depend to a large degree 
on how well you are able to find 
out approximately. what your pros- 
pect’s needs are before you call on 
him. You must find out how many 
plants he has and where they 
are and what type they are. If 
they are near, see if you can’t get 
in them so that you will know 
what the prospect needs. You can 
then be of actual service to him 
and can talk in such a way that he 
will want to learn what you have 
to tell him. He is interested in in- 
creasing the efficiency and produc- 
tion of his plants. 

There are many ways that you 
may obtain such information and 
it will pay you to always learn as 
much about your prospect’s needs 
as possible before you call. 

You may have heard about a 
certain merchant in a small town 
of only 5,000 population who has 
built up a yearly volume of greater 
than $1,000,000. This clever fel- 
low sends out twenty young ladies 
selling bluing and needles and un- 
der this guise they gain entrance to 
everyone’s home within a radius of 
twenty miles. They are keen ob- 
servers and note whether the 
family lacks a radio, piano, wash- 
ing machine and also the house- 
hold furnishings which need re- 
placing. Then when Farmer 
Jacobs comes shopping, this mer- 
chant is well fortified with au- 
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thentic information as to his pros- 
pect’s needs. 

Find out as much as possible 
about the type of man you are to 
call on and his habits. Then you 
will not be shooting in the dark, so 
to speak. 

It is too great a handicap to ex- 
pect to sell a prospect something 
when you don’t know what he 
needs. Don’t walk into the trap 
that my wife lays for salesmen! 
When a salesman comes to our 
door selling Eureka Vacuum Clean- 
ers she tells him we have one and 
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it is sure a dandy. What can he 
do to this reception? He usually 
appears pleased and goes on. 
Proper information would tell him 
she uses a carpet sweeper and he 
might sell her. 

Start in on tomorrow’s calls and 
learn all you can about each man’s 
possible needs before you enter ‘= is 
office. Your increased sales will | 
your reward. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEILAN Co., LTp., 
T. H. Seavey, 
Sales Manager. 


An All-American Space Selling 
Eleven 


The Third Member of the Team Is Selected—Third Article of a Series 
on Space Salesmen 


By John J. McCarthy 


Account Manager, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Representative of a Group of 
« Newspapers. Selling a group 


of newspapers which are under one 


ownership is not easy. Few chain 
newspaper groups are strong in 
every city in which they have a 
newspaper. In spite of the fact 
that newspapers in a chain are 
locally independently edited there 
is a general feeling among buyers 
of space that they are not; and 
that the “group editorial ideas” do 
not always set so well locally. Few 
salesmen can dispel such impres- 
sions as can Murphy—the man 
unanimously selected by the space 
buying judges for the all-star post 
of Representing a Group of News- 
papers. 

Prior to his present job, Murphy 
was an agency executive. When 
he came to his present connection 
and before he attempted to sell a 
line of space, he made a compre- 
hensive study of all the newspapers 
which are members of his chain. 
Murphy amassed literally tons of 
good selling material, but after 
several months of pruning and par- 
ing, he evolved a written sales 
story that was a wow. This sales 
presentation took only about twenty 
minutes to deliver, yet it contained 
everything that a prospective ad- 


vertiser would want to know about 
this particular chain of newspapers. 

Instead of cornering agency 
space buyers when he_ could, 
Murphy made a practice of de- 
livering this story to groups con- 
sisting of the entire executive 
personnel of agencies and adver- 
tisers. Consequently, within several 
months he had covered practically 
all the leading agencies and adver- 
tisers in the East and Middle West. 
Naturally, there followed from 
these conferences calls for further 
detailed information about the 
chain as a whole or particular 
papers. And in said calls, Murphy 
usually did the signing of space 
contracts. 

Although a number of crack 
salesmen for years had been selling 
this particular chain of papers, 
none of them ever managed to get 
across its salient selling points in 
the simple, straightforward and ei- 
fective manner that Murphy did 
with the brief group presentation 
story. As a result, Murphy toda 
is regarded as the last word au- 
thority on this group of papers— 
at least by those who buy space. 
No space salesman would ask to 
be held in any higher regard as far 
as his medium is concerned. 
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\ 
ee e e e e this boy will have a definite purchasing power 
— of his own. He will be in the market for every- 
thing his father buys today. Then national adver- 


tisers will be searching for the sure, direct method 
of selling him. 


We cannot foretell his choice in automobiles, shav- 
rency ing soaps, hats and other articles but we can be 
ould, certain that he will be a reader of the Los Angeles 
Ba Times. There is ample backing for this state- 
ative ment. Right now he is an enthusiastic reader of 
iver- the Junior Times and a member of the Times 
veral Junior Aircraft League. He is studying citizen- 
_ ship, reciting speeches, building mind and muscles 
Vest. in preparation for the time when he will be 
from eligible for the National Oratorical Contest and 
‘ther the Junior Olympics, two great events sponsored 
Ba in Southern California by the Los Angeles Times. 
rphy 

pace These and other exclusive features are purposely 


built to help produce finer, more successful citizens 
rack and create Times readers who have interest and 
4 faith in its editorial and advertising columns. 
. get 
Largest Home Delivered Circulation 
on the Pacific Coast 


0A Angeles Time 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Mi n Be. 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwe 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Sesttie. 








Meadow Gold Enters National 
Advertising Lists 


Butter and Ice Cream Are Being Featured in Two Separate and 
Simultaneous Campaigns 


HE Beatrice Creamery Com-_ uct in each. The butter advertise- 

pany, comprising some 150 ments carry a paragraph calling 
dairy plants in twenty-three States attention to the ice cream, and vice 
and the District of Columbia, has versa. Meadow Gold milk is men- 
begun national advertising on two tioned in the magazine advertisc- 
of its products—Meadow Gold’ ments as being available in some 
butter and ice cream. communities. 

The company’s opening shot in The two campaigns are making 
the national advertising galleries is their appearance at approximate 
a double-barreled one. Each of the the same time. The Meadow Gold 
products is the subject of its own butter advertising began the week 
complete and thoroughly rounded with a double-page, four-color 
advertising and merchandising spread in the first May issue of a 
program. Closely related as the national weekly and a full-page i 
two products are from a produc- color in the May issues of w 
tion point of view, the distribution men’s magazines. The ice crean 
channels and merchandising meth- campaign began in newspapers in 
ods are almost entirely different. some cities last week and makes its 
The ice cream is sold chiefly appearance in magazines next 
through drug stores and as a rule month. Outdoor advertising is als: 
the druggist carries only one brand, being used on both products. 
for which he signs a yearly con- 30th campaigns talk qualit 
tract. The butter is sold through strongly. Each seeks to hamme: 
grocery stores and food shops. home a central, basic selling poin' 
These usually carry more than one’ that is a feature characteristic o 
brand. the product. For the butter this 

Although each campaign is a_ point is “June Flavor.” For the ice 
unit in itself, there is comple- cream it is “Smooth Freezing.” 
mentary mention of the other prod- The “June Flavor” idea is ex- 





Ice Cream frozen this new way 
has richer, creamier texture 


No lumps or coarse ice erys- 
tals mar the smoothuess of 
Meadow Gold Ice Cream 


Buy i 1a the wrapped. sealed 
“carry -home™ package 


Snow & Palmer's *. 
) "Smo8th-freeze”" Meadow Gold Ice Cream ==. 
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Smooth Freezing Is the Featured Talking Point in the Meadow 
Gold Ice Cream Advertising 
84 
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put“ VISUALETTERS” 
ON YOUR SALES STAFF 
—THEY CAN PROVE 

THEIR SALES ABILITY 

















Before you hire a new 
salesman you make him 
PROVE that he can sell. 
Put the “ VisuaLetter” to 
the same test. Investi- 
gate its record. Check 
up on its references. 
Here are two very 
timely ones: 


The Advertising Mana- 
ger of one of the larg- 
est corporations in 
America writes, after 


showing a new “’Visua- 


Letter’’ campaign to 
600 distributors and 
dealers, “All our deal- 
ers agree that never 
before has our sales 
story been presented in 
such an attractive and 
effective way.” (Name 
on request.) 


Another manufacturer 
says, “We have received 


a 25% increase in re- 
turns from our “Visua- 
Letter” mailing. This is 
especially impressive 
because 70% of these 
“VisuaLletters” were 
mailed with a permit- 
number under Third- 
class postage, instead 
of first-class as hereto- 
fore.” (Name on re- 
quest.) 


The “VisuaLetter” com- 
bines in ONE mailing piece the 
dignified approach of the type- 
written business letter and the 
powerful sales-punch of the 
illustrated folder. 


“VisuaLetters” are pat- 
ented. We have the exclusive 
right to manufacture and seli 
“Visualetters” in Manhattan. 
Let us show you how effective 
they can be made in pulling 
inquiries and stimulating sales 
of your product. 
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Everywoman’s Magazine 
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plained thus in the copy of the 
opening butter advertisement : 


June with its green pastures, its 
cows knee-deep in clover! No wonder 
June butter has always been thought 
to have a fresher, more appetizing 
flavor. 

For years butter-makers regarded 
this delicate flavor of butter made 
in June as being altogether due to 
season. They accepted the flat, in- 
sipid taste of winter butter as a 
necessity. 

But now it is known that they 
were wrong! In Meadow Gold 
laboratories, careful research has dis- 
closed new facts about butter flavor. 
Meadow Gold butter-makers, the 
most expert by far of any in this 
country, have found that it is really 
possible to bring you “‘June flavor” 
in butter every day in the year. 


This, the copy goes on to ex« 
plain, has been brought about by 
careful selection of cream that is 
“tested for flavor” and the Beatrice 
churning processes. 

The “smooth freezing” of 
Meadow Gold ice cream is, inter- 
estingly enough, closely related to 
the recently developed processes 
for quick freezing of fish and 
meats. 

The “richer, creamier texture 
and flavor” which, it is announced, 
this process imparts to the ice 
cream is dramatized in the adver- 
tisements by magnifying-glass 
photographs. One picture shows 
“ordinary” ice cream as_ seen 
through the glass, a second shows 
the texture of Meadow Gold. 

A second selling point featured 
is the “carry-home” package. The 
ice cream is sold in quart and pint 
wax-sealed containers that are 
packed at the plant and also in 
bricks. The former type of pack- 
age is receiving chief emphasis and 
its advantages are being merchan- 
dised strongly to the druggist in 
business-paper advertising and sales 
contacts. 

Over a hundred newspapers in 
seventy-five cities will carry the ice 
cream advertising. 


Sam Spalding Joins 
Brinckerhoff Agency 
formerly editor and 
——- of How to Sell, Mount Morris, 


ll., and at one time in charge of copy 
and service work for the Hearst maga- 


Sam Spalding, 


zines, has joined Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, as chairman of 
the advisory board. 
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Metropolitan Advertising 
Golfers Ready for Season 


The Metropolitan Advertising Gol 
Association will hold the first of its fou 
tournaments of the coming season 
May 14 at the Greenwich Country Club 
Greenwich, Conn. Other tournament 
are scheduled for June 9, at the Oak- 
land Golf Club; July 14, at the Ha 
ensack Golf Ciub; and September 
and 13, at the Montauk Downs Guvlf 
Club. 

Officers of the association for the 1931 
season are: E. C. Bennett, president; C. 
W. Fuller, vice-president; A. L. Cole, 
treasurer, and Ralf Coykendall, secre. 
tary. 

Committees are as follows: Tourna- 
ment, H. Douglas Hadden, chairman, 
W. R. Butler, Bart Hydorn and G. E. 
Fontaine; membership, W. S. _ Bird, 
chairman, C. Stuart eminway, L. E. 
Smalley and Fred Walsh; trophy, R. B. 
Bowen, chairman, Allan Brown, Henry v 
Hurd and F. A. Eaton; entertainme: 
Paul Cornell, chairman, Paul West, C 
R. Marshall and Courtland Smith, and 
publicity, W. A. McDermid, uiveen 4 
William E. Haskell, Jr., Innis Brown 
and M. M. Lord. 


Memphis Starts Drive for 
Community Campaign 


The City of Memphis, Tenn., is or- 
ganizing a committee of 450 citizens to 
carry the idea of a ten-year program of 
progress to the people of the city. Ad- 
vertising is appearin in Memphis news- 
papers headed “‘Southward flows the tide 
of Empire—shall it pass Memphis by?” 
These advertisements tell briefly of the 
successful advertising campaigns which 
have been used by the cities of Atlanta, 
Dallas and New Orleans and ask sv 
ort for a program which has been out: 
ined similarly for Memphis. The ad- 
vertisements are signed by The United 
Memphis Committee of One Hundred, 
of which W. D. Kyser is general chair- 
man. 


Johnson & Johnson Buy 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc. 


_Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick 

J., manufacturers ‘of physicians’ and 
hospital supplies, etc., have purchased 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Clapp’s Baby Soup. 
The Clapp plant will continue to be 
operated in Rochester and the Clary 
company will continue as a_ subsidiary 
of Johnson & Johnson, with its present 
officers. 


Russell T. Gray Opens 
St. Louis Office 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has opened an office at 
St. Louis, in the Arcade Building, with 
Lyle T. Johnston in charge. Mr 
Johnston was until recently with the 
C. H. Trapp Advertising Agency and 
formerly was with Ralph H. Moore 
Inc., and the John Ring, Jr., Advert 
ing Company, all of St. Louis. 
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What They Wanted 


Reporter, newspaper feature writer, newspaper editor, 
scenario writer, film editor, writer for and editor of maga- 
zines, author of books . . . Hugh Weir has kept in touch 
with the changing times. He knows people . . . and what 
they like to read. As editorial director, he is respon- 
sible for the reader interest which made possible the 
unique record of 22,230,706 copies of Tower Magazines 
purchased by shopping women in seventeen months. 
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31iThe Great WRITERS 


of today create the fast-moving editorial content 
which brings such a large and insistent reader 
demand for The Home, The Illustrated Detective, 
The Illustrated Love and New Movie Magazines. 
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Achmed Abdullah 
Samuel Hopkins Adams 
Frank R. Adams 
Ruby M. Ayres 

Faith Baldwin 
Jerome Beatty 

Zoe Beckley 

Konrad Bercovici 
Berton Braley 

Ellis Parker Butler 
Octavus Roy Cohen 
Courtney Ryley Cooper 
Herbert Corey 
George Creel 
Chester T. Crowell 
Homer Croy 

Phyllis Duganne 
May Edginton 
Cosmo Hamilton 
Herb Howe 

E. M. Hull 

Fannie Hurst 

Inez Haynes Irwin 
Wallace Irwin 

Will Irwin 

Helen Keller 

Karl Kitchen 

Lilian Lauferty 
Fanny Heaslip Lea 
Robert J. MacAlarney 
Edwina MacDonald 
J. P. McEvoy 


| 


O. O. McIntyre 

Samuel Merwin 

Ethel Watts Mumford 
Kathleen Norris 
William Orr 

William Hamilton Osborne 
William Dudley Pelley 
H. I. Phillips 

Verne Porter 

Arthur B. Reeve 

Albert T. Reid 

Sax Rohmer 

Charles Edward Russell 
John Russell 

Rafael Sabatini 

Chic Sale 

Margaret Sangster 
Nevis Shane 

Charles Somerville 
Adela Rogers St. Johns 
Arthur Stringer 

Ida M. Tarbell 

Albert Payson Terhune 
Juliet Wilbur Tompkins 
Jim Tully 

George Kibbe Turner 
Frederic L. Van De Water 
Edgar Wallace 

Dixie Willson 

P. G. Wodehouse 
William Almon Wolff 
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and FAMOUS ARTISTS 


give life and sparkle to covers and illus- 
trations . . . adding beauty of appear- 
ance to compelling editorial appeal. 


Rolf Armstrong 
D’Alton Valentine 
Albert T. Reid 
Robert Patterson 
Jefferson Machamer 
Edgar McGraw 
Ellison Hoover 
John Held, Jr. 
John R. Flanagan 
Corinne B. Dillon 
Samuel G. Cahan 
Addison B. Burbank 
Hanson Booth 

W. T. Benda 
Seymour Ball 
Penrhyn Stanlaws 
Everett Shinn 
Charles D. Mitchell 
Guy Hoff 

Oscar F. Howard 


Raeburn Van Buren 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF OF TOWER MAGAZINES 
Hugh Weir, Editorial Director 
Verne H. Porter 


ive Editor 
Kenneth W. Hutchinson a Frederick J. Smith 


Managing Editors Managing Editors 


Andreas Randel 
pry eeeen Mary Marshall 


TOWER MAGAZINES, Ine. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Elsie K. Frank 
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What Stockholders Were Told 
About 1930 


Some Quotations from and Comments on the Annual Reports of 
Thirty-six Corporations—Part II 


By Andrew M. Howe 


‘Py MOTORS COR- 
J PORATION. In the April 
30 issue of Printers’ INK there 
was reprinted a portion of the Gen- 
eral Motors report. This is one 
of the most complete reports of 
the lot. There are a couple of 
interesting paragraphs on _ instal- 
ment selling which state that 
the experience of 1930 demon- 
strates beyond any question of 
doubt the ability of the average 
individual to meet the obligations 
incurred. “There should no longer 
arise any uncertainty in the minds 
of even the most skeptical who will 
examine the facts, that granted 
sound policies and effective man- 
agement, consumer credit has com- 
pletely justified itself.” 

In discussing the good-will and 
patents item, President Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., states: “This asset, en- 
tirely intangible and unrecorded, 
that exists in an organization like 
General Motors, which conducts 
an annual business normally in ex- 
cess of one and one-quarter bil- 
lion dollars; which comprises a 
group of highly specialized manu- 
facturing organizations, which em- 
ploys normally more than 175,000 
individuals, and which is supported 
by a vast dealer organization con- 
sisting of more than 26,000 indi- 
vidual outlets is of importance in 
evaluating the real worth of the 
institution. Stockholders depend to 
an important degree upon good- 
will to develop the earning power 
of the more tangible items of real 
estate, plant, equipment and inven- 
tory which would otherwise be in- 
ert and unproductive. The year 
1930, it may be fairly stated, has 
added to this important asset.” 

7 * + 


Graham-Paige Motors Corpora- 
tion. An insert in this report gives 


Part I of this article appeared in the 
fay 7 issue of Printers’ INK, page 
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fifty-four reasons why Graham 
cars are better cars, shows a pic- 
ture of one of the cars and urges 
stockholders to call on “your near- 
est Graham dealer.” 

* . * 

Holland Furnace Company. “The 
year 1930 closed the second best 
year in the company’s history, both 
from the standpoint of the volume 
of business and of net profits. 
The additional sales personnel 
added during the year has been 
absorbed and it is intended to con- 
tinue the expansion of the sales 
organization in our 578 branch 
offices to give us for 1931 the larg- 
est sales representation in the his- 
tory of the company.”—C. H. 
Landwehr, vice-president. 

. * . 


International Paper and Power 
Company. The products of the 
company are used in the physical 
make-up of this report. Different 
kinds of paper have been used. 
Mention is made in the report of 
the advertising campaigns that are 
being conducted for some of its 
products. “During the latter part 
of 1930 Veldown Company, Inc., 
inaugurated an active advertising 
campaign through newspapers and 
magazines, supplemented by radio, 
which has resulted in increased dis- 
tribution apd sales of its two ma- 
jor products, Veldown and Kreem- 
off cleansing tissue.”—Archibald 
R. Traustein, president. 

* * . 

International Shoe Company. 
“In advancing or declining mar- 
kets we have never abandoned a 
fixed standard of uniform quality 
in our shoes. Because of this, 
merchants and consumers buy our 
shoes with assurance that they are 
honestly made and truthfully rep- 
resented. There are no short cuts 
to the creation and maintenance of 
good-will.” —W. H. Moulton, presi- 
dent. 
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S. S. Kresge Company. “The 
salaried employees of the com- 
pany have not been penalized, for 
while operating with a slightly 
smaller average personnel per store, 
wages have not been cut, although 
the executive staff and store man- 
agers have suffered heavily by rea- 
son of their remuneration being 
based on profits.”"—C. B. Van Du- 
sen, president. 

* * * 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
“Notwithstanding the general 
world-wide depression and decrease 
in sales due to curtailment of the 
consumer’s purchasing power, your 
management has deemed it inad- 
visable to curtail its national ad- 
vertising program.”—F. Donald 
Coster, president. 

Many of the McKesson & Rob- 
bins’ products are attractively il- 
lustrated in colors. In addition, 
there is a complete list of the com- 
pany’s products. Considerable 
space is devoted to an explanation 
of the organization of McKesson 
& Robbins, as well as the history 
of the company. 

“eS 

McQuay-Norris Manufacturing 
Company. William K. Norris, 
president, presents, among other 
things, a program that was adopted 
by the company at the start of 
1930 which it was believed “would 
not only produce satisfactory re- 
sults for the year, but would yield 
greater profits in future years.” 
This program, briefly, involved: 

1. More extensive and intensive 
selling. 

2. Improvement of present prod- 
ucts. 

3. Development of new products. 

4. Improvement and development 
of manufacturing processes. 

5. More exact inventory control. 

6. Employment for greatest pos- 
sible number of men. 

7. Maintenance of very strong 
financial position. 

— 


Moto Meter Gauge & Equip- 
ment Corporation. Royce G. Mar- 
tin, president, tells stockholders 
that the decrease in sales volume 
for 1930 of 56 per cent clearly re- 
flects how dependent “your com- 
pany has been on the automotive 
industry,” and then goes on to say 
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that “knowing this condition, ever 
effort has been put forth to in 
troduce and create new products ii 
our laboratories.” Mr. Martin re 


ports progress in this respect. 
Ss & © 


National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration. An announcement of an 
advertising campaign is included 
with the report which states: 
“Your corporation is national in 
character and national in scope. It 
now desires to be national in iden 
tity. The development of this 
identity means increased strength 
to each of our subsidiaries because 
it will develop public recognitio: 
to the importance of this organiza 
tion as the world’s foremost dis- 
tributor of dairy products. It will 
emphasize also the great value of 
National Dairy to the economic 
and dietetic welfare of the na 
tion.” 

: 4 

Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration. This report contains re 
productions of some of the adver- 
tisements that have been used to 
advertise this company and states 
that: “Throughout the year, con 
stant advertising helped to educate 
home owners to the use of house 
hold appliances as well as to in 
crease the commercial and indus- 
trial use of electricity.” 

ss @ 


Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 
“This result was accomplished not 
only by the application of econo- 
mies in every possible way, but by 
the use of funds wherever it ap- 
peared necessary to maintain and 
extend profitable business. An in- 
stance of this is the increase for 
advertising of approximately 50 
per cent over 1929.”—Q. G. Nob- 
litt, president. 

+ * 

Packard Motor Car Company. 
“Our development and research ac- 
tivities have been carried on 
throughout the year with the vigor 
charactertistic of more prosperous 
years. We did not subject this 
very important phase of our ac- 
tivities to the same degree of cur- 
tailment advisable in our other 
divisions.”—Alvan Macauley, presi- 
dent. 

= 


Paramount Publix Corporation. 
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CREDIBILITY 


THE RIP \ 
BO NS 
S] ON TRA 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 


Whatever a reader sees in the Tran- 
script, he knows he can believe. There 
is never over-statement for the pur- 
pose of thrilling the reader; there are 


no innuendoes, no sensationalism. 


It is this credibility of the Transcript 
which gives it such influence with its 
readers—which has established a reader 
relationship the like of which is not 


to be found elsewhere. 


This credibility extends to the adver- 
tising columns, giving added potency 


to the advertisements they carry. 


HIGHEST RATIO OF BUYERS TO READERS 





R. J. BIDWELL CG. 
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pany has been on the automotive 
industry,” and then goes on to say 
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Adolph Zukor, president, ex- 
plains that the name of this com- 
pany has been changed from Para- 
mount Famous Lasky Corporation 
to Paramount Publix Corporation 
in order to identify the corporation 
more closely with its trade-marks. 
He explains that the Publix Thea- 
tres’ trade-mark has become the 
by-word for entertainment in most 
sections of the United States, due 
to its advertising. 

The center spread of this report 
reproduces motion picture posters 
as used in a number of foreign 
countries. The heading of the 
spread states that: “Paramount All 
Talking Pictures Are Now Avail- 
able in Twelve Foreign Lan- 
guages.” 

* * * 

Standard Brands, Inc. “Total 
advertising expense for 1930 was 
about $3,000,000 in excess of the 
amounts spent by the merged com- 
panies in 1929. The major part 
of this increase was devoted to ef- 
fecting a national distribution of 
Chase & Sanborn’s Coffees and of 
Royal Desserts. It was not ex- 


pected that profits commensurate 


with increased advertising and 
sales expense would be secured 
from these two products during 
the first year. However, the rate 
at which their sales have increased 
confirms belief of the directors and 
officers of your company that the 
expansion program undertaken is 
warranted.” — Joseph Wilshire, 
president. 
* * * 

The Studebaker Corporation. 
“When the depression began to 
seriously affect Studebaker wage 
earners at South Bend, the corpo- 
ration standardized its working 
force and has since endeavored to 
provide everybody with the same 
part-time employment. This has 
been insufficient in many cases and 
hence small loans have been made 
to several thousand employees for 
legitimate necessities, amounting in 
the aggregate to slightly less than 
$100,000, more than one-third of 
which have been repaid. The cor- 
poration has made no reductions 
in the prevailing wage rates in its 
plants.”—A. R. Erskine, president. 

+ + 


Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 


* * * 
Paramount Publix Corporation. 
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poration. “It is the fixed policy 
of the corporation to afford to its 
research activities all the financial 
support that can be usefully em- 
ployed. This is deemed necessary 
to maintain a sound and healthy 
growth. The constant shifting in 
the use of commodities and the 
increasing inter-commodity compe- 
tition require an economic alert- 
ness in the corporation which can 
be induced and stimulated only by 
well-planned and well-executed re- 
search. 

“Results already obtained from 
the research and development 
effort in the central research lal- 
oratories and the several co-ordi- 
nated specialized laboratories main- 
tained at manufacturing plants 
give real promise for the future 
through new products and proc- 
esses, new uses of existing prod- 
ucts, improved manufacturing tech- 
nique and lower production costs 
These efforts are co-ordinated with 
those of an extensive patent de- 
partment which is constantly en- 
gaged in expanding and strength- 
ening the patent position of the 
corporation in both domestic and 
foreign fields."—Jesse J. Ricks, 
president. 

* * 

United States Steel Corporation. 
“With the substantial decrease in 
operations during the second hali 
of the year, and inability to give 
full time service to all, the sub- 
sidiary companies adopted the plan 
of staggering such employment as 
was available, thus giving to near}, 
all who looked to the subsidiaries 
for their steady occupation, a 
ratable portion of such total em 
ployment as could be offered. This 
plan afforded a fair degree of oc 
cupation to virtually all of the em- 
ployees in question and resulted 
in giving a certain measure of ser- 
vice to a much larger number of 
individuals than is indicated by 
above totals of full-time employees 
during the entire year. Thus, dur 
ing the period from October, 1930, 
to January, 1931, the actual num- 
ber of individuals given employ- 
ment, both full time and part time. 
was 228,280, while the service oi 
the full-time employment equiva 
lent during the period was onl) 
187,031, this latter figure being 
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FAST HORSES 


and Fair Women! 


Saturday, May 16th, the eyes of the nation will 
be on Louisville and the running of America's 
greatest turf classic . . . the 57th Kentucky 
Derby. 


But fast horses alone have not made the reputa- 
tion of Louisville. You have probably heard it 
referred to as the home of fast horses and beau- 
tiful women ... Well, there are now 159,661 
feminine folk in Louisville (some more beautiful 
than others) who, according to the reports of 
local retailers, are doing a good job of buying. 


A great many Louisville stores are showing a 
marked increase in sales and profits over last 
year . . . and whether it is a coincidence or not, 
practically every one of the gaining institutions 
is an ‘exclusive user of the one medium which 


covers the market — 


THE COURIER- JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


« 


Audit Bureau of 


100,000 Group of 


American Cities 


MEMBERS DP 


Circulations 
* 





Represented Nationally by The Beckwith Special Agency 
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/ CHANGE 


N THE past quarter century a flood of new 

ideas has dethroned the Old Order and 
established the Modern Age all along the line. 

Change has been too fundamental to be 
“cornered.” It smashed barriers, broke bounds, 
and poured a wave of INCREASED CIVILIZA- 
TION impartially over city, village and 
countryside. In the past few decades life has 
been remade for the millions of Americans 
living in rural communities. Think of the new 
desires, the new aspirations—the new needs, 
the stronger urges to better living that have 
been created! More than a million and a 
half of this responsive element in our rural 
population ‘subscribe to The Country Home 
—the modern magazine of rural America 





THE CROWELL PUBLISHIN@OM 
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which sprang ahead to meet Change. 

The Country Home was built to the needs 
and desires of its subscribers. Its beauty of 
make-up and typography reflects their ap- 
preciation of the best things of modern life. 
lts editorial presentation is fresh, vital, and 
authoritative. 

Advertising results from The Country Home 
demonstrate the value of an editorial setting 
the frank aim of which is to stimulate the 
reader to broader thinking and fuller living. 

The SEEKING MOOD is always the BUYING 
MOOD. The strategical moment to present a 
selling story to keenly alive, actively progres- 
sive rural Americans is when they are reading 


The Country Home. 
THE 





The Modern Magazine of Rural America 
More than 1,500,000 Paid Circulation 


4iINBOMPANY, N E W YORK 
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= Oakland housewives 
51 last year spent the 


MILLIONS 7" of yetsaenge ri 
d consumed b 
FOR or too y 


Oakland families. The 
FOOD greater percentage of 
this buyingwas direct- 
ed by advertising in the 
OAKLAND TRIBUNE. 
That is why The TRIBUNE, 
with a total of 940,309 lines, 
carried the second greatest 
volume of local grocery ad- 
vertising in the entire nation. 
lt was exceeded by less than 
22,000 lines by only one 
other newspaper. 
Concentrate your Pacific 
Coast campaign in Oakland 
and The TRIBUNE. 


























National Advertising Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 


Los Angeles San Francisco New York 
Chicago Seattle 
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the comparable one for the period 
to the 211,055 above stated for the 
entire year.”"—James A. Farrell, 
president, 

* * * 

I! estinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company. “The only 
offset therefore to present condi- 
tions is increased economies and 
an increase in incoming orders. 
The problem of adjusting an or- 
ganization of 50,000 employees to 
a largely reduced volume of busi- 
ness is a difficult one for any busi- 
ness, and especially so for your 
company with its great diversifica- 
tion of products and the necessary 
specialization in works, engineer- 
ing and sales departments. The 
operating budgets established at 
the beginning of the year were 
based on the volume of unfilled 
orders on hand and the forecasts 
of new business obtainable. These 
forecasts were substantially real- 
ized up to July. 

“Efforts have been made to keep 
the organization intact by provid- 
ing work through maintaining pro- 
duction at normal rates where jus- 
tified by assured markets in the 
near future; rearranging facilities 
where by so doing increased oper- 
ating efhciencies would result, and 
by anticipating such repairs and 
renewals to equipment as could 
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most advantageously be made dur- 
ing the lull in factory operations.” 
—A. W. Robertson, chairman of 
board of directors, and F. A. Mer- 
rick, president. 

* 


* 7 

White Sewing Machine Corpora- 
tion. “As a further step toward 
strengthening the earning capacity 
of the corporation and stabilizing its 
manufacturing operations, efforts 
are being made to secure business 
from financially responsible organi- 
zations for the manufacture of other 
lines of products, which will profit- 
ably utilize available manufactur- 
ing capacity. The securing of 
such business will serve a dual pur- 
pose, for not only will it yield a 
profit in itself, but it will also re- 
duce the overhead expenses of our 
regular operations.’"—A. S. Rod- 
gers, president. 

* * * 

Zonite Products Corporation. 
“And although these and other 
new economies were introduced in 
internal operations, the corpora- 
tion did not economize in its sell- 
ing and merchandising activities. 
It did not choose to jeopardize its 
future business momentum for the 
sake of present advantage. Adver- 
tising investment actually was in- 
creased toward the end of the pe- 
riod.” —Ellery W. Mann, president. 


What Groucho Says 


Maybe Zee Zee Will Get Out and Hustle, Too 


\ iy old friend at Zee Zee came 
. in to swap gloom. Rumor is 
they're feeling very low in spirit. 
Ten o'clock a. m. Boys had 
cleaned up their mail and a bunch 
were starting out with portfolios 
on their daily hot-footing job. 
Looked lile busy times. Zee Zee 
man stared. 

What's up, Groucho?” 

‘Can't tell you now, meet me at 
lunch,” sez I, being very, very 
bizzy and important and steering 
my friend to the elevator. 

\t lunch. “Wat’s up, Groucho? 
Don't tell me your shop is busy 
as mn.” 

‘You bet it is, we've got seven 
new accounts in the last week.” 
“You're a liar, there aren't that 


many new accounts in the world.” 

Fact is, we have got seven new 
accounts in the last week, from 
eight hundred plunks up. How 
far up? None of your business, 
but two of them will be good 
money within six months. What, 
you think we'll lose money on this 
business? Mebbe we will if we fig- 
ure overhead as usual, but we'll 
lose less money doing something 
than doing nothing. Not only that, 
the boys have quit beefing, and, 
you wouldn't believe it, even Gent. 
Treas. says the improved morale is 
worth the price. 

Finally, I tipped off my Zee Zee 
friend to what we are doing and it 
sounded good to him. Trouble is 
with agencies that it takes a near 
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view of the poorhouse to wake ’em 
up to promote themselves. Quite 
a strain to make us think of pro- 
moting ourselves, we’re so busy 
promoting the other fellow. That’s 
our business. 

Gent. Treas. figures it this way. 
We've got big overhead anyhow. 
We can’t reduce it below the dan- 
ger point. When business is slack, 
it means a loss. Even small items 
which bring in a little money 
diminish that loss, even if this in- 
come is below total overhead. 

Can’t see it? Well, I'll put it 
this way. People on full salaries 
working with only enough jobs to 
use up half their time. Get that? 
O. K. Get ’em busy the rest of 
their time earning some money for 
the house—that income costs noth- 
ing extra. Same overhead as be- 
fore. Get that? You don’t? Well, 
I’m not sure I do—but Gent. 
Treas. does. He sez we're turning 
a theoretical loss into an actual 
profit. 

Boss sez it’s good to see action 
again and the boys and girls are on 
their tiptoes. Do you see the pro- 
fit in that? You do? Well, thank 
goodness for that and get out of 
my way, I’m gonna get a new ac- 
count. 

What are we gonna do with this 
small stuff when big business 
comes swarming in? We'll give it 
a real break and we'll take care of 
the big business when it comes 
swarming in. Don’t worry about 
that. 

I wonder if Zee Zee’s got as 
good a collection of legs as we 


have. 
GroucHo. 


R. W. Zarker Joins 
MacDonald-Cook 


R. W. Zarker, formerly with the mer- 
chandising division of the Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, has joined 
the staff of the MacDonald-Cook Com- 
pany, South Bend, Ind., advertising 
agency. He was also at one time with 
the Studebaker Export Corporation in 
both the sales and advertising divisions. 


Appoints Charles Austin Bates 


The Workingmen’s Loan Association, 
Boston, specializing in personal finance, 
has appointed Charles Austin _ Bates, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city and 
New York, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Zoning Plan for Outdoor 
Advertising Accepted 


A plan to accomplish the regulation 
of outdoor advertising and other com- 
mercial uses of land along rural high- 
ways by voluntary zoning by the prop. 
erty owners instead of by arbitrary use 
of State police power was formally ac- 
cepted at the second meeting of the 
Conference on Roadside Business and 
Rural Beauty at Washington, D. C., 
recently. The conference is composed 
of representatives of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America and 
automobile, farm and civic groups. 

The plan embodies a model statute 
which was drawn up and presented to 
the conference by erbert U. Nelson, 
executive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards. It will 
be taken to the various organizations 
comprising the conference for official 
action by each and then, approval se- 
cured and time permitting, will be pre. 
sented to the next meetings of the 
legislatures of the various States. 

The plan gives leeway to outdoor 
advertising by citing “necessary’’ excep- 
tions where boards and signs may be 
used in scenic areas, but makes it pos- 
sible for three-fourths of the owners of 
roadside land to petition the proper 
authorities to bar commercial uses. With 
such a petition the majority owners of 
not less than a half-mile or more than 
ten miles of roadside land would convey 
their “rights to the view” to the town- 
ship, county or State, and the rights of 
the remaining one-fourth would then be 
taken by condemnation proceedings. In 
return for giving up revenues and rent- 
als of roadside space, this plan would 
have the State and local authorities 
recompense the land owners by “greatly 
enhancing” their properties through gifts 
of planting of trees and shrubbery for 
the purpose of creating a scenic highway 
System. 


J. S. Irvine with Owens- 
Illinois Glass 


] Irvine, formerly assistant sales 
and advertising manager of the Spicer 
—— oe pe Corporation, Toledo, has 


7. & 


joined the wens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, of that city. He will head a new 
division which will develop, manufacture 
and merchandise new glass products. 


Appoint Boyd Agency 
The Fluor Construction Company, 
constructor of sewers, and the George 
Murdock Company, distributor of 
air-conditioning equipment, humidifiers 
and conveying equipment, both of Los 
Angeles, have appointed the Boyd Com- 
pany, Los Angeles advertising agency, 

to direct their advertising accounts. 


F. L. Connor Joins 
Canten & Whitcraft 


Francis Leigh Connor has _ joined 
Canten & Whitcraft, Marion, Ind., ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. His headquarters will be at Indian- 
apolis. 
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Who are the Carriage Trade 
of business? Where do they 
live? What do they buy?... 
What do they read? 


Retailers of the mauve decade 
were extremely solicitous of what 
they called the Carriage Trade. 

Of course, that was in the old 
days. Times have changed, and 
so have customs. 

Retailers of today know that 
pedestrian customers are _ just 
as well worth having as any. 
Carriages have given place to 
cars. Riverside Drive has given 
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Is the 


or ‘Bat 


Sew Audience? 


place to the Upper East Side. 

Yes, times have changed and 
customs have changed—but cus- 
tomers have not. The Carriage 
Trade of the mauve decade are 
the Carriage Trade of today. If 
you are a manufacturer with a 
message for the Carriage Trade 
of business, you must reach—the 
Banker. 

To reach the Banker, use the 
one publication which completely 
covers the Banker Market—cir- 
culation 38,000, a 20-to-1 reader 
preference over any similar pub- 
lication, a proven readership of 
four persons per copy. Cost? $250 
per page! 


BANKERS 


Association 


JOURNAL 


22 EAST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 


Edited by James E. Clark @ Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 
Charles H. Ravell, 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago e R. J. Birch & Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Getting Grocers 
to Enter Co-operative 
Advertising Deals 


TELEGRAM 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Would like you to send us any 
data or information you may have 
pertaining to retail grocers’ attitude 
and reaction to localized co-opera- 
tive direct advertising by manufac- 
turer? By co-operative we mean 
where manufacturer and _ retailer 
share the expense of the direct ad- 
vertising material. 


ONDITIONS in the grocery 

industry are changing so rapidly 
that it is difficult to state dog- 
matically on any one day what the 
grocer’s attitude will be the next 
day. However, there are certain 
definite factors which undoubtedly 
are influencing the retailer in his 
attitude toward co-operative adver- 
tising deals. 

Most important of these factors 
is the vicious use being made of 
the advertising allowance, which in 
the hands of some manufacturers 
has become nothing more than a 
bribe to retail groups to carry cer- 
tain merchandise. These manufac- 
turers give liberal discounts in re- 
turn for supposed services which 
often are not performed. They 
make no effort to check on the 
retail group to see if it does per- 
form the services since the allow- 
ance is given solely with the idea 
that it is a discount. 

This hypocrisy is receiving a 
much warranted condemnation and 
the average independent retailer is 
up in arms. The result of this is 
that he is becoming confused in 
his mind and is suspicious of any 
form of co-operative effort. If 
the manufacturer offers him a co- 
operative deal he immediately 
wonders what kind of deal the 
chain down the street is getting. 
His attitude is, “Why should I 
contribute my good money to ad- 
vertise merchandise made by a 
manufacturer who probably is giv- 
ing chains a big advertising al- 
lowance that enables them to sell 
at lower prices than I can afford 
to offer?” 

A second factor is the average 
grocer’s attitude toward advertis- 
ing. Even today comparatively few 
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independents have a clear idea of 
what good advertising is and how 
it operates. True, in the past they 
have been badly fooled by manu- 
facturers who talked loudly about 
“consumer demand,” a demand that 
never materialized. Over and above 
this, however, retail grocery adver- 
tising (and this goes for most 
chains as well as independents) is 
in a primitive stage. 

Certain manufacturers, however, 
are succeeding in getting the co- 
operation of retailers. Notable 
among these are Knox Gelatine 
and General Foods. In both cases 
the co-operation is being secured 
without a semblance of a “deal.’ 

In Printers’ Ink, April 23, 
1931, there was described the 
method by which General Foods 
gets space for its products on 
handbills and also arranges for 
hundreds of Saturday demonstra- 
tion sales in the course of a year. 
In the matter of handbills General 
Foods helps the dealer prepare the 
material, furnishes layouts and 
cuts, and suggests copy. It does 
not pay a cent, however, toward 
the cost of the handbills. This is 
particularly significant when it is 
considered that some independents 
have converted their handbills into 
profitable advertising media, getting 
manufacturers to buy space to a 
point where the handbill gives the 
dealer a net profit over and above 
his costs of printing. 

It is safe to say that the average 
grocer is very suspicious of any 
co-operative deals with manufac- 
turers. This does not mean that co- 
operative deals are not possible. To 
make them possible the manufac- 
turer must build in the dealer's 
mind a confidence in the manufac- 
turer’s integrity and must convince 
the dealer that the money he spends 
on co-operation will be returned to 
him many times over in_ sales 
Building this confidence in these 
days of chaotic distribution condi- 
tions is no small job.—[Ed. Print 
ERS’ INK 


Joins Perfection Stove 
Douglas C. Neutson, formerly dealer 
service manager of the Chicago bra 
of The Coleman Lamp and Stove ( 
pany, Wichita, Kans., has joined 
Chicago office of The Perfection St 
Company, Cleveland. 
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oe On Hair Culture 


ulac- 

- To ERFECTLY attuned toreader interests, Physical Culture 

saline Magazine (through its Beauty Hygiene Department, 

ed under the direction of Dorothy Cocks) shows aspiring 

linn. femininity how to be beautiful from Hair to feet. 

vince This article “Your Hair Needs Attention,” informs and 

pends directs .. . tells HOW as well as WHY. It is this “how™ 

ed to angle which is contributing so emphatically to the lively re- 

sales sponse among women readers. 

these If proven interest and definite response is the gauge with 

ondi- which selling possibilities are measured, Physical Culture 
Magazine ~ to advertisers of hair preparations and 

beauty items a GREAT opportunity for low-cost sales. 

A brief request will bring a recent issue . . . will give 
you the true “feel” of the one magazine devoted particularly 
to Health and Beauty. Address 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 


RINT- 
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PETRO-NOKOL placed 61% of 
their New York newspaper advertising 
in the Herald Tribune 


—and made 1930 
their greatest year! 


“cc 

1. seems more than coincidence,” says the 
Petroleum Heat and Power Company in a letter 
to the New York Herald Tribune dated April 10, 
1931, “that our sales volume in the Metropolitan 
New York area would rise to the highest figures 
in our history in a year such as 1930.” 


For that record came, as the letter states, “simul- 
taneously with an advertising campaign which 
was the culmination of three years of quite con- 
sistent effort to compel recognition of the reasons 
for preferring Petro-Nokol equipment.” 


Petro-Nokol’s attitude toward the importance of 
the New York market is indicated by its 159% 
increase in space used in New York newspapers, 
1930 over 1929. 


And note this preference—in 1930, as in 1929, 
the Herald Tribune carried MORE of Petro- 
Nokol’s advertising than did a// the other New 
York City newspapers together: 61% of the total in 
1930. The Petro-Nokol newspaper preference 
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in New York City was that of the oil burner 
industry as a whole: 


In 1929 the Herald Tribune's volume of oil 
burner advertising exceeded that of the other eleven 
New York newspapers COMBINED: and in 1930 
the Herald Tribune led by an even greater margin. 


The record of this thriving young industry offers 
much for ANY advertiser to consider. The 
domestic oil burner industry is only about ten 
years old. It made slow headway at first; then 
gathered momentum in sales and good will; 
placed its main advertising reliance on news- 
papers; and has already reached the point where 
more than half a million domestic oil burners 
are now in use. 


Its market lies not only among the wealthy whose 
acceptance of the pioneer models paved the way 


for a wider scope of sales but it extends to home 
owners in medium priced homes as well. 


The New York Herald Tribune produces greater 
results for this industry because it has a greater 
proportion of its week-day and Sunday circula- 
tion concentrated in the suburbs—New York's 
rich territory of homes—than any other New York 
newspaper. It is there that the oil burner industry 
finds its best market along with thousands of 
other advertisers who rely upon the Herald 
Tribune for RESULTS from its vast quantity of 
responsive readers. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Main Office Verree & Conklin John B. Woodward, Inc. 
30 West 41st Street 681 Market Street 360 N. Michigan Ave 


DETROIT BOSTON 


John B. Woodward, Inc. Carroll Judson Swan 
6-255 General Motors Bldg. 926 Park Square Bldg. 
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Sell The Leader 


To Sell The Group! 


N every group those 
whose words carry 
conviction to others and 
whose judgment and 
opinions are respected, 
are leaders. 


If you could sell the lead- 
ers of all groups the ad- 
vertising job would be 
easier. You can do it in 


the boy field. 


BOYS’ LIFE covers the 

Scout field. Scouting de- 

velops leadership and 

Scouts are _ leaders.* 

Their influence is felt in 

their families, commu- 

nities and decidedly 

among their associates. senting 

Sellthem through ~— 

BOYS?’ LIFE. “Whe 

ful ide 

wns €1 

dial we 

him.” * 

gel 

HARRY THORENS, Jr., 17 fh Be. 

years, of Troop 6, Chicago The 

Scout Council, is typical ferred 

of the boy leaders* who ~_ee 
read Boys’ Life. its 


Boys¢ @ LIFE 


2 PARK AVEN 


%* Folder giving substantiat- 
ing facts sent upon request. 
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Retailers Need Help—Let the 
Salesman Help Them 


How Much Time Can Salesmen Afford to Spend in Non-Selling Work? 


By Sidney Carter 


Manager, Rice Stix Merchants’ Service Bureau 


EN years ago one of the most 
successful salesmen for a na- 
tionally prominent wholesale hard- 
ware house was asked to undertake 
some co-operative work in the in- 
terest of dealers at the inception 
of a national advertising campaign. 

He refused. 

His refusal was accepted in view 
f the fact that he had been in 
the territory for thirty years and 
was one of the top-notchers on the 
sales force. 

This man has retired, as have 
many of his type. In his day and 
time he was a highly useful func- 
tionary in distribution. There are 
stil many who think the sales- 
man’s only job is to sell and who 
regard with suspicion the tendency 
to assign to salesmen a variety of 
non-selling activities. 

Few will question the wisdom of 
having salesmen who are qualified 
to do so, carry useful ideas to mer- 
chants. If a salesman is governed 
y ordinary common sense in pre- 
senting ideas and really carries 
worth-while ideas to the merchant 
he will find a willing audience. 

“When a salesman brings us use- 
ful ideas,” said a merchant who 
owns eight stores, “he finds a cor- 
dial welcome and we wait for 
i This means, of course, that 

will reserve orders for the 
salesman who brings helpful ideas. 

The hardware wholesaler re- 
ferred to observes that, whereas 
ten years ago the leading sales- 
men were those who had no time 
for extra selling activities and se- 
cured business on the strength of 
their acquaintance and personality, 
the most successful salesmen today 
are those who work closely with 
merchants, take an active interest 
in their selling problems and 
render a truly helpful service. 

This is true of salesmen in a 
large number of the wholesale and 


manufacturing businesses serving 
the retailer today. 

One successful salesman goes be- 
hind the counter, polishes pocket 
knives and straightens up show- 
case displays. This, in itself, is a 
comparatively small thing but 
proves the salesman’s interest in 
the merchant’s business. Many 
types of service to retailers can- 
not be reduced to formula. But a 
salesman, who is encouraged to 
work closely with the dealers, will 
find numerous opportunities to be 
useful. Activities of this kind are 
more profitable than standing 
around awkwardly waiting or play- 
ing with the office cat. 


Salesman Must Be Interested in 
Merchant’s Problems 


The essential thing is that the 
salesman must be intently inter- 
ested in the merchant, in his store, 
his selling problem. He must be 
constantly speculating on possibili- 
ties for speeding up the movement 
of his merchandise out of the store 
into the hands of consumers. 

He cannot run the merchant's 
business but he can play a large 
part in the success of many mer- 
chants and if he knows anything 
about retailing problems the mer- 
chant will be glad to have his co- 
operation. 

A cigar salesman hangs around 
cigar stores in the evenings and 
during rush periods steps in and 
helps out. Clearly it is not his 
business to do the retailer’s selling, 
but he sends the orders to his 
house and as he derives some per- 
sonal pleasure from it, the house 
has no room for complaint so long 
as the orders are forthcoming. 

A hosiery salesman makes a 
practice of checking up on cus- 
tomers’ hosiery stocks, arranging 
them, planning the proper balance 
in grades, colors and price lines. 
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He holds the business against all 
comers. 

Many salesmen of shoes, dry 
goods and other commodities have 
for years made a practice of 
spending Saturdays actually sell- 
ing in the stores. 

A very successful merchant in 
a small town told me of an idea 
which was suggested to him by a 
dry goods salesman, Joe, who is 
fondly regarded almost as a mem- 
ber of the family. 

The idea, one of many suggested 
by Joe was to trim a window with 
men’s hats and cover the inside of 
the glass leaving a small opening 
for a “peep hole.” A sign an- 
nounced “For Men Only.” 

The merchant remarked, with a 
chuckle, that women would sneak 
down at night for a look. A great 
deal of interest was stimulated and 
hats were sold. 

No serious minded merchandiser 
would instruct salesmen to do a 
thing like this uniformly and the 
illustration is used only because it 
gives an insight into the relations 
between salesmen and small-town 
merchants. 

During special sales events a man- 
ufacturer of upholstery personally 
demonstrates and sells furniture 
involving the use of upholstery 
materials in a large department 
store and sells the store a big vol- 
ume of his goods year in and year 
out. 


Making Life-Long Friends 


Some manufacturers’ salesmen 
spend considerable time teaching 
salespeople how to demonstrate 
and sell their merchandise and not 
only build increasing volume but 
make life-long friends of the sales- 
people. They have a way of 
developing into buyers and some- 
times become important store own- 
ers. Their co-operation is always 
of great value and salesmen would 
find it hard to discover more use- 
ful spare time employment than 
visiting with and instructing the 
retailer’s sales force. 

Anything that results in sales is 
selling whether it be patting the 
owner’s dog on the head, trimming 
a window, or writing up orders for 
the customer to sign. Naturally, 
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sales managers wish to satisfy 
themselves that their salesmen 
have judgment enough to discrim- 
inate between productive non-sell- 
ing activity and futile waste of 
time and energy. 

There are so many opportunities 
to buy something equally as good 
at the same or a slightly lower 
price that few can rely on a pro- 
gram of hurrying from place to 
place writing orders and covering 
ground at a rapid pace. 

Many salesmen discover oppor- 
tunities for special services with- 
out having ‘hem pointed out. 

A salesman selling oil and gas 
in a far away State was a day be- 
hind his schedule the first week 
out. The second week, he was two 
days behind. His sales manager 
wrote him and wired him urging 
him to get a move on. At the 
end of a month he was a week be- 
hind schedule. The sales manager 
sent him a hot wire which elicited 
this response: “Do you want me 
to sell your gasoline or burn it up? 
Letter follows.” The letter ex- 
plained that not one of the cus- 
tomers could recall the name of 
any of the company’s previous rep- 
resentatives. The salesman added: 
“Give me time to get acquainted 
and build up something out here 
on a solid basis and I will sell 
gas.” 

He is today the biggest producer 
for his company in the United 
States. 

It is hardly conceivable that he 
spent time with dealers in purely 
social visits. The most fruitful 
opportunities exist for salesmen 
who will take an intense interest in 
the problems of dealers rather 
than solely in the thought of get- 
ting orders. 

It is rather difficult to school 
salesmen in definite methods of 
co-operating with merchants but 
it has been done by many distrib- 
utors, and in a number of cases, 
great improvement in sales has re- 
sulted 

Manufacturers producing engi- 
neering equipment have found it 
profitable to school their salesmen 
in the technical problems of their 
customers. Then they are able to 
go into plants, interest foremen 
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Feu Readers of The FORUM, as you might 

waa to expect, are possessed of a high sensibil- 
" ity—a lively zest for those things which 

Caer lend most richly to living values. 
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and superintendents and build a 
real foundation for sales. 


The salesmen of a great pro- 


ducer of stock feeds are thor- 
oughly schooled in the values of 
various feeds. They understand 


the farmer’s problems and are able 
to render a great service to the 
dealer by instructing him in 
proper methods of selling feeds. 


Manufacturers and distributors 
who, under present conditions, 
would assure themselves of the 


continuance of volume and the 
preservation of a constant flow of 
orders from dealers are faced with 
the necessity of doing some things 
which were not required a few 
years ago. 

It might be observed that only 
in the last three or four years 
have merchants been really eager 
for co-operation of the kind now 
being assumed by manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 

It is perfectly logical that the 
producer and the wholesaler will 
have a broader perspective than 
the individual retailer. 

It becomes necessary to survey 
the entire process of distribution 
and study the movement of mer- 
chandise at every point. 

The sticking point usually is 
found on the dealer’s shelf. The 
full co-operation of manufacturers 
and wholesalers with the retailer, 
definite workable plans, will help 
keep merchandise moving and as- 
sure the good-will of merchants. 
It is extremely important to main- 
tain good-will and nothing helps 
so much as an effective plan to 
move goods off dealers’ shelves. 

More and more salesmen must 
become merchandise men and take 
an active part in working with the 
dealer. 

It seems that the man who gives 
the service is the logical man to 
receive the order. It is also less 
expensive to have the salesman do 
everything needed to get and hold 
the merchant's business. 

A growing tendency toward 
closer co-operation may now be 
seen and it is likely that the con- 
tinued existence of the salesman 
will depend on his ability to fit 
into the picture as a service man, 
a merchandiser and an active fac- 
tor in the retailer’s success. 
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One Camel Award Won by 
Veteran Copy Man 


The only copy writer to show up ir 
the recently announced list of Came 
awards is LeRoy Fairman, alias “Colone 
Bill,’ advertising veteran, who won one 
of the twenty-five $100 prizes. 

Charles Austin Bates said of him in 
Painters’ Ink of March 16, 1916: “He 
could smoke more tobacco and exude 
more words in the same length of time 
than any man I ever knew.” In this 
case, he seemingly did both, to his ow: 
profit and fame. 

Mr. Fairman is now an _ executiv: 
with the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

Another $100 prize was won by C. W 
Grange, publication representative of 
Evanston, IIl. 





Glaser Agency Adds to Staff 


Walter J. Meyer, formerly advertising 
manager of the Tanners Shoe Manufa 
turing Company, Boston, and Philips 
Webb Upham, formerly advertising 
manager of the Firestone Rubber Com 
pany, have joined the staff of Louis 
Glaser, Inc., Boston advertising agency 
Mr. Meyer will be in charge of produc 
tion and Mr. Upham will act as account 
executive. 


J. E. Cosgriff with Bourges 
Service, Inc. 


John E. Cosgriff, formerly art di 
rector of Hoyts Service, Inc., the Peck 
Advertising Agency and the Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Company, al! of 
New York, is now with Bourges Ser 
vice, Inc., New York, manufacturer of 
artists’ sheets and accessories, as demor 
strator and contact man. 


L. H. Watres Heads Scranton 
“Republican” 


Colonel Laurence H. Watres is now 
president of the Republican Publishing 
Company, publisher of the Scrantor 
Pa., Republican. He succeeds his father 
Colonel L. A. Watres, who has heen 
president since 1913. Leslie B. Tyler 
remains as general manager. 


E. W. Forker, Publisher, 
New York “American” 


Eugene W. Forker, general advertising 
director of the Hearst Magazines, has 
been appointed publisher of the New 
York American. He previously had heen 
with Harper's Bazaar, which he left in 
1925 to assume the business managershi; 
of Cosmopolitan. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike with 
Paul Cornell 


The advertising account of the Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Company, Pittsfield, Mass, 
social and commercial stationery, is now 
being handled by the Paul Cornell Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. 
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“ ST. PAUL BANKS 
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> Sta f DEPOSITS in the First National Bank 
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<= YEAR, 
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| VOLUME of retail sales in St. Paul is 
“1 ABOVE THAT OF A YEAR AGO. 


cra m E St. Paul and Northwest territory is conceded 

a hess to be in a better situation than any other like 

ies area in the United States. Sell this rich market 
through the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press. These 

her, papers are circulated in 265 Counties in Minnesota, 

n Wisconsin, Iowa, North and South Dakota and Mon- 

yo tana... and over 90% of the English-reading fami- 

hes lies in St. Paul take the Dispatch. 
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— MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


ih | ST. PAUL DISPATCH 


MEMBERS OF THE {00,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


“S| ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 


i EXCLUSIVE ASSOCIATED PRESS SERVICE IN ST. PAUL 
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a merchandiser and an active fac- 
tor in the retailer’s success. 
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Chicago Women’s Club Elects 
New Board 


Lucille B. Fisk, secretary of the 
American Home Magazine ublishers, 
Inc., was elected 
resident a | the 

Jomen’s Adver- 
tising Club of 
Chicago at the 
annual election of 
members of the 
board of directors 
held last week. 
Josephine Snapp, 
Capper Publica- 
tions, the retiring 
president, contin- 
ues as a member 
of the board. 

Marjorie Flet- 
cher, Blackett- 
Sample - Hummert, 
Inc., was named 
first vice-president, 
with uth F. 
Gragg, McQuinn & 
Company, as sec 
ond vice-president. Emily Hall, Philip 
Morris Advertising Service, and Imo- 
gene McCaig, Loftis Brothers & Com- 
pany, are, respectively, the new record- 
ing and corresponding secretaries. Helen 
Somerville, Capper Publications, was 
elected treasurer. Anne Welsh, Lux- 
tone Company, is the new historian. 

In addition to these, six newly ap- 
pointed committee heads will serve as 
directors. They are: Georgia Rawson, 
State Teachers’ Association Group, 
membership; E. Evalyn Grumbine, Child 
Life, program; Martha Delaplaine, pub- 
licity; Mary Coffey, Guenther-Bradford 
& Company, vocational; Anita Kepler, 





Lucille B. Fisk 


Citrus Products Corporation, social; and 
Florence Neighbors, Carroll Dean 


finance. 


Murphy, Inc., 


Sales Executives Hold Spring 
Conference 


Business conditions and trends and 
how to meet the unusual conditions cre- 
ated by the depression, radio, and ways 
and means of getting the most out of 
the advertising dollar were the prin- 
cipal subjects considered at the spring 
conference of the American Society of 
Sales Executives held at the Congress 
Lake Country Club, Congress Lake, 
Ohio, on May 7, 8 and 9. 

“Bringing Business Back” was the 
subject of an address by Norval A. 
Hawkins, of Detroit, former sales man- 
ager of the Ford Motor Company. H. 
W. Hoover, president of the Hoover 
Company, North Canton, Ohio, was the 
presiding officer at the conference. 


Oronoque Oil Burner to Cecil, ’ 


Warwick & Cecil 


The Oronoque Oil 
tion, New York, has 
ing account with Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc., New York. New marketing 
and advertising plans for the Oronoque 
Oil Burner are now being prepared. 


Burner Corpora- 
laced its advertis- 
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being handled by the Paul Cornell Cc m- 
pany, New York advertising agency. 
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Chicago Dotted Line Club 
Elects E. H. Gleason 


Eldon H. Gleason, business manager 
of The Inland Printer, was elected 
chairman of the 
Chicago Dotted 
Line Club of the 
Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., 
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last week. He 
succeeds L. C. 
Pelott, _vice-presi- 


dent and Western 
manager of the 
Penton Publishing 
Company. 

William J. Me- 
Donough, Dry 
Goods Economi st, 
was elected first 
vice-chairman and 
Kenneth H, 
Koach, Furniture 
Record, was ayes 
secon vice-chair 
E. H. Gleason man. C. L. Has- 

<ins, Nationa! 
is the new secretary- 





Petroleum News, 
treasurer. 

Mr. Pelott was appointed to serve on 
the advisory committee, along with 
George E. Andrews, Power, and R. T, 
Sanford, Class & Industrial Marketing. 

The election meeting marked the last 
of the club’s business sessions until 
September. A golf tournament is 
planned for the month of June. 


New York Club Re-elects 
C. E. Murphy 


Charles E. Murphy has been re-elected 
peor of the Advertising Club of 
New York to serve for one year. Mr 
Murphy, who conducts his own law 
practice, specializing in advertising Jaw, 
was returned to office at the club’s elec- 
tion held on Tuesday of this week. 

Oliver B. Merrill, Eastern manager 
of The American Boy Combined with 
The Youth’s Companion, was re-elected 
vice-president for a _ three-year term. 
John A. Wilkens, vice-president ani 
treasurer of the Charles Francis Press, 
was re-elected treasurer to serve for one 
year. 

Directors elected for three-year terms 
are: Grover A. Whalen, of John Wana- 
maker, and Frank J. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of Albert Frank & Company 
Elected a director for a term of one 
year is H. B. LeQuatte, president of 
Churchill-Hall, Inc. 

Joseph "Bolton continues as sec- 
retary-manager of the club. 


P. 'T. Cherington t to Open Own 


Office as Consultant 

On July 1, Paul T. Cherington, wh 
has for a number of years been director 
of research of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, will establish an independent 
office of his own at New York as a con 
sultant in distribution. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company, as 
one a his clients, is retaining Mr. Cher 
ington in an advisory relation. Mr 
Cherington’s new office will be at Room 
2316, Chanin Building. 


EX¢ 
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HE Milk Producers of the New York City Milk Shed 
demand Modern Farm Machinery and are able to 
pay for it. 

The average fluid milk dairyman spends five hours a 
day in milking and caring for stock. Five hours chopped 
off each day with 

Ground to plow and harrow . . . Grain to sow, cut, 
bind, shock and thresh . . . Corn to plant, cultivate, eee 
harvest and put into silo . . . Hay to mow, cure and ~e k 
store. their 

No wonder dairymen count their hours and demand do tl 
time-saving machinery. Right now thousands of Eastern shoul 
dairymen are in the market for shie 4 

Tractors . . . Plows . . . Harrows . . . Corn Dot 
Planters . . . Grain Drills . . . Cultivators . . . of the 
Haymaking Machinery . . . Grain Binders . . . Corn talked 
Harvesters and Ensilage Cutters. in ti 

The direct road to this rich market is via the Dairy- plates 
men’s League News, a medium of proved responsiveness. Joh 

Perio 
stress 
circul 
low ed 
the U 
The 
gestic 
NEW YORK 10 of 
11 West 42nd Street assoc 
R. L. CULVER, Business Manager 
Phone PEnnsylvania 6-4760 
CHICAGO 
10 8S. La Salle Street 
J. A. MEYER 
Phone Franklin 1429 
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Business Paper 
Executives Meet 


N EMBERS of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., at the 
annual spring meeting of executives 
held at Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff, 
N. Y., this week, discussed freely 
and thoroughly both the problems 
of business paper publishing and 
the activities of the association. 
The sessions, which were closed 
meetings, were attended by about 
filty executives of member pub- 
lications. 

Warren C. Platt, president of 
\Vutional Petroleum News, Cleve- 
land, was re-elected president of 
the association. James H. Mc- 
Graw, -Ir., of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., was elected vice- 
president. Edwin H. Ahrens, presi- 
dent of the Ahrens Publishing 
Company, New York, was again 
re-elected treasurer. 

Edgar Kobak, of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, said that 
the present is no time to let up on 
ageressive sales and sales promo- 
tion work. This is a year, he ad- 
vised, when good men are available 
for strengthening personnel, when 
men who may have eased up be- 
cause business was easy to get, now 
are keen on making the most of 
their jobs. These men, eager to 
do their best, Mr. Kobak said, 
should be helped in every conceiv- 
able way. 

Douglas Taylor, sales manager 
of the Printers’ Ink Publications, 
talked on the subject of economies 
in the handling of advertising 
plates and materials. 

John N. Nind, Jr., of the 
Periodical Publishing Company, 
stressed the need for revamping 
circulation policies. He was fol- 
lowed by W. H. Hennessy, Jr.. of 
the United Business Publishers, Inc. 

The association adopted a sug- 
gestion to revise articles 6, 7 and 
10 of the Code of Practice of the 
association. The revision will es- 
tablish the following procedure : 


Any member publication reported 
s operating contrary to the prac- 
‘es set forth in the Code, shall re- 
eive —, ‘. Managing Director 
f the A. B. P. a notice calling his 
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attention to apparent infractions of 
the Code. In the event that there 
is a basis for disagreement as to 
such infraction of the Code, a pub- 
lisher whose practice is complained 
of, shall appoint one member of an 
arbitration committee, the Managing 
Director of the A. B. P. shall ap- 
point a second member, and the 


Warren C. Platt 


two members so 
choose a third. 

The report of such an arbitration 
committee shall be made to the ex- 
ecutive committee of the A. B. 
and their action shall be final. 


appointed shall 


The report of the agency rela- 
tions committee was presented by 


Colonel Willard Chevalier, of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 
The suggestion that the member- 
ship approve formulation of an 
agency relations policy was 
adopted. The matter now goes to 
the executive committee. 

C. J. Stark, of the Penton Pub- 
lishing Company, led a discussion 
on plans for a Four A contract. 
Suggestions were made by the 
members so that the committee in 
charge might be guided in continu- 
ing its work on this matter. 

An evening session was devoted 
to a review of the work of the as- 
sociation. This was summarized 
by Harold J. Payne, assistant 
managing direcor. 


Joins Jefferies & Manz 
T. Walter McGrath has joined the 
staff of Jefferies & Manz, Philadelphia, 
service printers, as advertising coun- 
selor. 
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Form Advertising Men’s 
Legion Post at Detroit 


Detroit advertising men eligible for 
membership in the merican Legion 
have formed a new post and applied ed 
a charter under the name of ‘the 
vertising Men’s Post of Lun the 
new organization will include in one 
group a vertisers, agency executives and 
publishers’ representatives. 

At a recent meeting of the o 
tion the following officers were elect 
Commander, rant Hamilton, — 
Bement, Inc.; senior vice-commander, 
Harry Dole, Time, Inc.; junior vice- 
commander, F. Willis Munro: Hupp 
Motor Ce Cor ration; adjutant, F. B. 
Cortis, eee ey 
Inc., gt eR. officer, Robert E 
ton, Advertisers, Inc. ’w. S. 
Fisher Body Corporation, D. C. Mills, 
International Magazine Company, and 
filton P. Ghee, McCall’s Magazine, 
were elected executive committeemen. 


Death of O. T. Wilson 


Oliver T. Wilson, chairman of the 
hoard of directors of Wilson Brothers, 
Chica; > died at that city last week. He 
was -four years old. 

. ilson joined Wilson Brothers, 
then a thirty-four-year-old company, as 
a young man just out of college. He 
gained experience in every division of 
the company and finally — presi- 
dent. Mr. Wilson held that position 
until last December, when he was elected 
chairman of the board of directors. As 
an executive his greatest interest lay in 
the merchandising end of the business 
and he made important contributions to 
the company’s activities as a merchan- 
diser in the men’s wear industry. 


Touzalin Agency Adds to Staff 


R. Hunter, formerly with the Wm. 
H: Rankin Company, advertising agency, 
as a member of the copy and production 
staff and, before that, advertising man- 
ager of the J. W. enkins Sons’ Music 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., has joined 
the staff of the Charles H. Touzalin 
Agency, Chicago. 
K. Seibert, formerly an account 
executive with MHeaton-Paschall, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, and prior to 
that conducting his own advertising 
business at Fort Wayne, Ind., has also 
joined the Touzalin agency, as an ac- 
count executive. 


G. F. Arata Heads Snyder & 
Black 


George F. Arata has been elected 
resident of Snyder & Black, Inc., New 
fork, lithographic advertising, suc- 
ceeding Walter P. Ten Eyck, who re- 
cently resigned. Mr. Ten Eyck’s interest 
in the company has been taken over by 
-. Arata and other members of the 


~ oe . Ford, William LaMothe, 
Oscar Meyer and Fred S. Vosburgh 
have been elected vice-presidents. Frank 
H. Backs has been made treasurer and 
Joseph L. Viscount, secretary. 


wf 
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Verification Wanted on These 
Slogans 


Telegram 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please wire if you have slogan regis. 
tered “‘Styled for Smart omen Every. 
where”’ for women’s hosiery. 

CONTINENTAL ADVERTISING SERVICE. 


Telegram 
Chicago, Il. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please wire if slogan “There's a 
Capital Coffee for Every Taste and 
Purse” is registered or anything un. 
desirably similar. Also “The Coffee of 
Plantation Freshness” and “The Coffee 
of New Crop Zest.” If not_ registered 
please er these three slogans for 
one rocery Company, Springfield, 


Reep G. Lanpis Company. 


Biscuit Account to Homer 
McKee 


The Battle Creek Biscuit Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., maker of Michigan 
Logs, Cheese Logs, wafers and health 
food bars, has appointed The Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., Indianapolis ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


General Motors Appoints 
Paul W. Garrett 


Willard Garrett has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations of 


Paul 


the General Motors el ration, with 
headquarters in New Y 

For the last six wens ‘he has been 
financial editor of the New York 
Evening Post. 


Vault Account to Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


The Clark Grave Vault Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of metal 
vaults, has appointed Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
—- res and business papers will be 
use 


Arthur C. Hau Haubold Joins 


“The Farm Journal” 
Arthur C. Haubold, owner and pub- 
lisher of the Jilinois Farmer until its 
recent merger with the Prairie Farmer, 
is now associated with the Western ad- 
vertising office in Chicago, of The Farm 
ournal. 


C. R. Beers Becomes Associate 


of C. J. Nuttall 


C. R. Beers, formerly Eastern man- 
ager of The Inland Printer, has become 
associated with C. J. Nuttall, of C. J. 
Nuttall Associates, publishers’ representa: 
tives, New York. Joint offices have 
been opened at 11 West 42nd Street. 
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Dollars and Cents / 








H. who reads for dollars and 


cents reasons reads carefully. 


All people whose incomes are great enough to 
make the daily news and trend of Wall Street 
of vital importance to them, read one or more of 
THE BARRON GROUP publications for dollars 
and cents reasons. They read the news columns 
and the advertising columns searchingly . . . be- 
cause the current financial advertisements are of 
parallel news value. 


The pages of THE BARRON GROUP — The Wall 
Street Journal; Boston News Bureau; and 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly, are 
searched for facts — not scanned for sensations. 


Skillful merchandise advertising on these pages 
registers. And those readers who become “sold” 
by your advertising copy usually have the means 
to “buy”! 

A special rebate covering all three papers of 


THe Barron Group 
This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
advertising agenci licati 





rr 


Address either: E. B. Ross, Advertising Department of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The Wational Financial Weekly 
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Retailers’ Expenses 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Miami, Fta. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would appreciate some infor- 
mation regarding the average cost 
of doing business in various lines of 
retail business. 

The particular stores I would like 
to get these data on are: depart- 
ment stores, groceries, meat shops, 
delicatessens, vegetables and re- 
freshment stands. 

E. T. Purce vt. 

A VERY complete report on the 

cost of doing business in the 
following retail fields, grocery, 
shoe, department store, jewelry, 
drug, auto tire and accessory, spe- 
cialty, hardware, men’s clothing, 
stationers and office outfitters, 
building material dealers, furni- 
ture and photographic studios, has 
been published by the Domestic 
Distribution Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Washington, D. C. 

The report is complete in giving 
the best available facts and figures 
on the following points: Salaries 
and wages, rent, advertising, de- 
preciation, bad debts, taxes and 
insurance, interest, office supplies, 
heat, light and power, unclassified 
expenses, etc. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Domestic Distribution Department 
for 50 cents. The title is “Retail- 
ers’ Expenses.” —[Ed. PRINTERS 
INK. 


WESTMAN 


Appoints Churchill-Hall 


The North American Radium Cor- 
ponan New York, maker of the 

Radiumator, a device for impregnating 
drinking water with radium emanation, 
has appointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


Ludlow Valve to Remington 


The Ludlow Valve Manufacturin 
Company, Troy, N. Y., manufacturer o 
valves and hydrants, has appointed Wm. 
B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


New Business at Los Angeles 


Jack Howe, formerly automobile edi- 
ter of the Los Angeles Examiner, has 
started his own advertising business at 
that city with offices in the Southwestern 
University Building 
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William J. Reilly Heads Own 
Business 

The William J. Reilly Company 
been formed with offices at 230° P 
Avenue, New York, to conduct a m 
keting service. Dr. William J. Rei 
was formerly on the research stati 
the Procter & Collier Company, 
cinnati advertising agency, and mo 
recently was director of research 
The Erickson Company, now McCan 
Erickson, Inc. 

Cedric T. Williams, who has 
associated with Dr. Reilly for the 
two years, will be associated with 
in the new business. 


Marks-Michelson, Inc., 
Formed at Boston 


The advertising business formerly con- 
Sorted at Boston under the name 
H. J. Marks-Advertising has been 
corporated under the name of Ma 
Michelson, Inc., with headquarters 
80 Boylston St. H. J. Marks, for 
years vice-president and treasurer of 
former Glaser & Marks, Inc., Boston, i 
president of the new company. J. Leo 
ard Michelson, who formerly conducted 
his own advertising business at Bost 
is vice-president end tr treasurer. 


McKesson & Robbins to 

. 7 " . ' 
Advertise New Cosmetic Line 
A new line of popular priced cos- 
metics, called Fair-est, is being brought 
out by McKesson & Robbins, Advertis- 
ing in national publications will begin 
in July. W. I. Tracy, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed to handle this adver. 
tising campaign. The Tracy agency 
also directs the advertising of McKes- 
son & Robbins Lucretia Vanderhilt 

toiletries. 


E. T. Clark with Brooke, 
Smith & French 
Edward T. Clark, formerly with the 
Roche Advertising Company, Chicago, 
and, prior to that, advertising manager 
of the Greenlease Motor Car Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has joined the crea- 
tive staff of Brooke, Smith & Frenc! 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 


J. H. Andrus Again to Direct 
Whiz Sales and Advertising 


J. H. Andrus, recently conducting 
his own_ service agency, has returned 
to the R. M. Hollingshead Company, 
Camden, N. J., Whiz auto products, as 
manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. 


Revolite Account to J. P. 
Muller 


The Revolite Corporation, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., coated textiles and tapes, a 
subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson, has 
appointed J. P. Muller & Company, New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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SELLING DIRECT 
by POSTAL TELEGRAPH 


Postal Telegraph is the only 
American telegraph company 
that offers @ world-wide ser- 
vice of coordinated record com- 
munications under a single 
manccement. Throwgh the great 
International System of which 
Postal Telegraph is @ part, it 
reaches Europe, Asia, The 
Orient over Commercial Ca- 
bles, Central America, South 
America and the West Indies 
ever All America Cables, and 
ships ot sea via Mackay Radic. 
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The new way... 
to move merchandise quickly 


@ Postal Telegrams get in... get attention...tell a 
big story in a big way in a few words. People read 
between the lines ofa Postal Telegram. That means 
they supply their own words for your sales story. 


So flash a book of Postal Telegrams to your 
trade list today. Put all the psychological ad- 
vantages of Postai Telegraph selling behind 
your merchandise. 


If you wish, a Postal Telegraph Representative 
will be glad to call and take all the details off your 
hands. Justtelephone the nearest Postal Telegraph 
Office, or wire collect direct to Postal Telegraph 
Headquarters, 67 Broad Street, New York City. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 
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: mo 
I; Advertising Goi 
S vertising Woing 
Entertainment 
Let’s admit that there’s nothing new under the 
sun—that advertising had already gone enter- 
tainment when Julius Caesar came, saw and con- 
quered. That the Indian medicine fakers knew 
and applied the principle to a fare-thee-well. 
That Spotless Town, Sunny Jim and My Merrie 
Oldsmobile—not to mention the Old Fall River 
Line—were all cut from the same bolt. 
Admit it all—yet today the principle represents ~ 
just as much of a problem as it did thirty, fifty n 
or three thousand years ago. More of a prob- . 
lem, in fact, because science, in the form of ra- VN 
dio, talkies and soon television, has given it some fi 
fancy twists and turns. mr 
It can’t be shelved by labeling it “antique.” It F 
can’t be ridiculed out of existence. It demands 
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a hearing in open forum and that is precisely 
what Printers’ INK has given it. 


H. E. Lesan, president of the H. E. Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., started the ball rolling with 
an article in the March 12, 1931, issue entitled: 
“Is Advertising Going ‘Entertainment’?” 


It’s been rolling ever since, and with increasing 
momentum. Witness the following: 


“THE CoNSUMER’s REVOLT AGAINST ADVERTISING” 
By Sates MANAGER. 
“How Far Can COMMERCIAL SPONSORSHIP BE Ex- 
TENDED?” 
By Marsu K. Powers, President, Powers-House Company. 


>’ 99 


“TALKING ABOUT ‘TALKIES 


“But WHat Asout SELLING? Witt It Go ‘ENn- 
TERTAINMENT, Too?” 
By P. H. Erses, Jr. 


“ENTERTAINMENT IN ADVERTISING ISN’T ANYTHING 


NEw” 
on By JosrFpH Wayer, of Hommann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc. 
“SELLING Gores ENTERTAINMENT 
- the “To ENTERTAIN OR TO SELL?” 
ven By Leon KELLEY, Secretary, Fishler, Farnsworth & Co., Inc. 
son “Six ADVERTISING ‘TALKIES’ GET TALKED ABOUT” 
new “NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, INC.—ENTERTAINMENT 
Il SPECIALISTS” 
wel . By H. S. Garpner, President, Gardner Advertising Co. 
PET IC “How LEHN & Fink Are Usine TALKING PicTuRE 
iver ‘SHORTS’ ” 
By W. D. Canapay, Vice-President, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 
—_ Advertising isn’t a science. It may never be. 
ifty But it does resemble science in at least one par- 
ob- ticular: It is always progressing. 
ra- We like to feel that by opening our columns to 
me free discussion we are helping to keep advertising 
moving ahead—in the right direction. 
| Printers? INK P 
nds RINTERS’ INK FUBLICATIONS 
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What... 


no appropriation? 


GOODBYE!! 


\ \ E’RE more interested in the 
size of the possibilities of an account than 
in the size of the appropriation. 


The appropriation will take care of 
itself if the business can take care of itself. 


There are big businesses on the way 
out--and little businesses on the way i. 


Have you a good business that needs 
good advertising? 


The Joseph Katz 
Company « Advertising 


NEW YORK ° 521 Fifth Avenue 
BALTIMORE ° 16 E. Mt. Vernon Place 
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Talkative Clouds—Musical Sunsets 
—Conversational Moonbeams 


[EprrortaL Note: In the May 7 is- 
sue of Printers’ Ink, the sales manager 
f a company that is a large advertiser 


resented, anonymously, his reasons for 


believing ‘that a consumer’s revolt against 
,jvertising is smoldering. He claimed 
that this revolt would be directed not 
ainst too much advertising, but against 
many forms of advertising. The con- 

. he said, would object to the im- 


») F possibility of escaping from advertising 
Nn ‘pp , regardless of the direction in 
@ ich one turns. 

article which we reprint below is 

" is very point. It appeared in the 

May 4 issue of the New York World- 

elegram and was written by Elsie Mc- 

Cormick, in her regular column entitled : 

‘A Piece of Her Mind.” It is reprinted 

special permission. ] 


CoMsres ES I almost agree 
with Bertrand Russell’s idea 
that scientific development is likely 
» have an adverse effect on human 
appiness. 

\What leads to this thought is 
n the recent return of the “sky- 
than aster.” This advertising device 
offers the most dangerous threat 
in years against the little peace left 
in our cities. A microphone, vil- 
lainously placed in the cockpit of 
a plane, passes the voice through 
an amplifier which increases its 
volume 100,000,000 times. 

Just as if this wasn’t enough, it 
also manages to endow the voice 
with a raucous, nasal quality that 
would be the envy of an old-fash- 
ioned flower-horned phonograph. 

Once, in the dewy morning of 
the world, the gods used to speak 
from cloud-robed mountains. I’m 
willing to bet, however, that the 
effect was not at all similar. The 
gods were gifted with mellow, roll- 
ing voices, and besides, according 
to all contemporary reports, they 
were usually brief in their remarks. 


re of 


self. 


Way 
L. 
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\s one who has found a fairly 
quiet place in which to live and 
work, I view this invention with 
a horror that nearly raises my per- 
manent wave, 
nue \ sedate street or a home that 
looks out on a cluster of ailanthus 
trees will no longer assure the 
tenant a fairly peaceful life One 


Ing 


lace 


never knows when the defenseless 
civil population is going to be sub- 
mitted to a bombardment of trade 
names and driven in frenzied 
hordes to search for sound-proof 
dugouts. 

While I dislike to spread sable 
palls on the face of a cheerful 
afternoon, I fear that matters are 
going to get far worse. The day 
will come when not one but many 
planes are aloft, each trying to 
drown out the others in an effort 
to make a patented name ride over 
the ancient route of the Valkyries 

Dr. Christian Reisner recently 
complained that a skycaster had 
flown over his church and practi- 
cally drowned out the words from 
the pulpit. Eventually, however, 
the clergy might learn to use the 
device themselves. 

One can picture, if one has en- 
durance enough, just what a peace- 
ful Sabbath will be like when vari- 
ous rival preachers take to the air 
and expound their views to people 
trying to get a Sunday morning 
sleep. 

No Escape 


The worst thing about the de- 
vice is the impossibility of escap- 
ing it. You can always keep the 
ideas of a loudspeaker safely im- 
prisoned in the polished box. You 
can have a certain influence on the 
neighbor’s radio by rapping hard 
on the floor or, in desperate cases, 
flinging a deceased cat through the 
offender’s window. 

When skycasters go abroad, how- 
ever, there is nothing a person can 
do but bury his head under the 
covers and fervently converse with 
his Maker. 

The day when a weary person 
could find surcease by contemplat- 
ing the silent sky is just about 
over. We are now facing an age 
of talkative clouds, musical sun- 
sets, and conversational moon- 
beams. The great pity of it is 
that the planes travel at a height 
of at least 2,000 feet, which makes 
it difficult to hit them with any- 
thing but a field piece. 
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Will of Colonel Robert Ewing 

The will of Colonel Robert Ewing, 
newspaper publisher of Louisiana who 
died last week, leaves his estate in trust 
for ten years and appoints his son, John 
D. Ewing, as the sole trustee. The New 
Orleans States, the Shreveport, La., 
Times, the Monroe, La., News-Star and 
the Monroe Morning World, all included 
in the estate, are to be operated for the 
full term of the trust by the trustee. 
After five years the heirs have the 
privilege by unanimous action of dispos- 
ing of the New Orleans States. he 
will appoints Colonel Ewing’s two sons, 
John PR. and James L. Ewing, and his 
widow as joint testamentary executors 
and directs them to put the trust into 
immediate action. 

e will divides Colonel Ewing’s es- 
tate into seven equal parts, equal parts 
going to his widow and six children, 
James L., John D., Toulmin D., Robert 
and Wilson Ewing, and Esther Ewing 
Brown. Special bequests were made to 
employees, $5,000 going to J. Walker 
Ross, managing editor; $1,000 to J. C. 
Aby, columnist, and $750 to James 
Fisher, business manager of the New 
Orleans States. 


To Represent ‘ it “The American 


Agriculturist” 

The American Agriculturist, New 
York, has appointed N. Frederick Foote 
and ” Associates, publishers’ representa- 
tives, Boston, as its New England adver- 
tising representatives. 





Wherever English is spoken there 
is a market for your goods—and 
Punch will reach it for you. Letter 
after letter reaches Punch office to 
prove that Punch permeatesthrough- 
out the civilised world, to be read 
everywhere from cover to cover, to 
be trusted everywhere like an old 
friend. Put this power, this pres- 
tige, behind your goods, yourservices. 
Plan now to advertise in Punch. 
* Write to Marion Jean Lyon, Adver- 
tisement Manager, 1 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4, England. 
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Hicks, Clarke Merges with 
Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter 


Hicks, Clarke & Company, Inc., Ney 
York advertising agency, has 
with Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter, 
advertising agency, also of that city. The 
Hicks, Clarke organization will contin 
to specialize in industrial advertising as 
unit of the Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter 
agency. H. L. Hicks, president of 
Hicks, Clarke & Company, has beep 
elected an officer and director of the 
Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter agency. Con. 
bined offices will be maintained at the 
former headquarters of Littlehale-Burp 
ham-Rossiter, Inc. 


Joins Wheeling, W. Wa., 
Agency 
J. E. Chamberlin, formerly with M 
Clure & Wilder, Warren, Ohio, a .~ 
tising agency, has joined ha 
vertising, ne., Wheeling, Vs 
advertising agency, as ~~ executiy 
and production manager. 


Pine Tree Products to Hadden 


The Pine Tree Products Distributors, 
Inc., New York, distributor for the 
ame Tree Products Company, Newport, 

H., has appointed Hadden, Inc., New 
York "advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of Pine Tree soaps ané 
toiletries. 
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CONTACT 


WITH OVER 1,000,000 

PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
IN 

TWENTY WEEKS 
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65,763,058 
ANNUSL 
FAIR 
visiTORs. 


Last year over sixty-five million people attended 
state and county fairs in the United States and 


Canada. 


— segment of the buying pub- 
lic represents over half the 
population of the entire nation. 
We can put your product before 
over a million of these people at 
2 cost of less than half a cent per 
person contacted. 


To reach the tremendous circu- 
lation offered by the multitudes 
who annually visit fairs requires 
ahighly specialized form of adver- 
tising service. The field to be cov- 
ered is so vast in scope, so chang- 
ing and turbulent in its make-up 
that the attributes and resources 
of at least five distinct and sepa- 
rate mediums of advertising must 
be combined to thoroughly develop 
the buying habits represented; 
buying habits which have proven 


most difficult to influence through 
normal channels. 


The World-Wide Exhibit offers 
manufacturers the opportunity to 
avail themselves of the most un- 
usual and most comprehensive ad- 
vertising service ever devised, a 
NEW MEDIUM, a new unit of 
ammunition for the gun from 
which publicity broadsides are de- 
livered, the integral parts of which 
prove to be the penetrating pel- 
lets of many recognized methods 
of exploitation, transformed 
through the alchemy of shrewd 
foresight and knowledge of hu- 
man nature into a steel-jacketed 
cartridge which cannot help but 
enter and win its objective. 


With only a limited amount of space available 


prompt action is imperative. 


Investigate our plan 


—Now. Study our “circulation”? proof —the rich 
market we reach and influence—the dealer “‘tie-up”’ 
possible, etc. Write, phone or wire for information! 


WORLD-WIDE EXHIBITS, INC. 


325 West 41st Street 


New York City 


Phone: MEdallion 3-3259 
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ASSOCIATED DAILIE 
IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


State and Federal expendi- 
tures will exceed 


$2,000,000 


for post offices, drainage 
districts, highways, Mis- 
sissippi River work and 
Illinois-Indiana bridge 
over the Wabash River, 
besides 


ANOTHER MILLION 


for local sewage disposal 
plants, theatres, club 
homes, high schools, fac- 
tories, office buildings and 
warehouses 


WITH FINE CROPS 
AGAIN THIS YEAR 


Peach and apple indica- 
tions are for another mil- 
lion dollar crop. 


Newspapers that cooperate 
with their advertisers are 


Centralia Sentinel 
Harrisburg Register 
Mt. Carmel Republican Register 
West Frankfort American 
Murphysboro Independent 
Cairo Citizen Du Quoin Call 
Marion Republican Benton Evening 
Eldorado Journal News 
Lawrenceville Record Carbondale Free Press 
Mount Vernon Register-News 


All in Southern Illinois 





WRITE SECRETARY, MARION, ILL. 
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P on ’ . ° 
Acquires “Gage’s Electrical 
. . ” 
Encyclopedia 
The Bennett-Watts-Haywood ' 
pany, Chicago, has purchased from the 
Gage Publishing Company, Inc., “Gage’s 
Electrical Encyclopedia,’ a publicatio, 
which either as a section of one oj 
Gage’s other papers, Electrical Record 
or as a separate publication, has beer 
published for eight years. The Bennet: 
Watts-Haywood Company. will continue 
the publication of the “Encyclopedia 
either as a separate publication or as 4 
section in their 
Dealer. 


publication, Electricg 


J. B. Stewart Heads Towa 
Outdoor Group 


J. B. Stewart was re-elected president 
of the Iowa Outdoor Advertising Ass 
ciation at its annual meeting hel 
Des Moines last week. Other officer 
elected are: A. J. Busby, vice-presid ent 
Fred Trainer, secretary; Elbert Paytor 
treasurer, and D. Earl Combs, director 
for Iowa on the National Outdoor A 
vertising Association board. H. E. Fisk 
general manager of the national orga: 
tion, was the principal speaker 
session. 


Appoint Ingraham, Cooley & 
Coffin 


The Saranac Lake, N. Y., Adiro: 
Daiiy Ente rprise, the Oneida, N. ) 
Daily Dispatch and the Plattsbur 
N. Y., Press have appointed Ingrahan 
Cooley & Coffin, Inc., publishers’ repre 
sentative, as their national advertising 
representative. 


“B'nai B’rith 
in the East 
Magazine, C 


Represent 
. ” 
Magazine 
The B'nai B'rith neit 
nati, has appointed Rhodes-Weed-St 
will-Leisenring, Inc., publishers’ repre 
sentative, New York, as its Easter 
representative. This representation eX 
tends from Pittsburgh and Buffalo in t 
West to Boston in the East. 


B. C. Drum with Gillette 


Publishing 

formerly assistant a 
vertising director of the Pabst Cort 
tion, Milwaukee, has been appointe 
representative in the Wisconsin terri 
of the Gillette Publishing Com; 
Chicago. 


Bert C. Drum, 


New Account to Hirshon 


The Pressed Steel Products Corp ra- 
tion, Bridgton, N. J., has appoin 
The Arthur Hirshon Company, Ine 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines and 
newspapers will be used to feature a 
new low-priced, all-metal motor boat 
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‘lectrical Can We Eat More Wheat 
| : Products ? 
<_ me New York, May 


Inc., “Gage’s MMditor Printers’ Ink: 
. publication I According to Mr. Ray Long, it is going 


Of one of be a long time before this country 
tcal Record n sell any more wheat, except to our- 


m, has beer 


The Bennett In the meantime we are said to have 
vill continue 3,000,000 bushels of it remaining from 
neyclopx dia 0 an almost equal surplus coming 
tion or as afmp 1931. Even if depression is cured, 
1, Electrica t leg will still be lame. 


s it a job for advertising? We've 
ved that advertising can sell a sur 
f oranges, lemons, raisins, prunes 
lin has had to order production 


ls Iowa duced on these. Can advertising like- A na d ver t i se- 


America’s surplus wheat supply 
R | 


ip eee ? ow? 
sident . ‘J y . _ rr “Eat | ment which offers 


ed pre Obviously a 

tising Ass fore Wheat” would get us nowhere. We - 

ng _ held at Mick the old war-hysteria, and we are service — 

Officers re t supposed to have money to buy any- 

e-presicent hing more than is needed. Yet we can- 

oy Paytor t make this wheat into a!cohol it 

9S, director Moesn’t make particularly good fue : s 

‘ea Ad Wheat, of course, is not a Ce yr which 1s attrac- 
- E. Fisk swe in advertising know it. It is an ° 

al organiza gredient—of cereals, of bread, of cake, tive enough to be 


ker at the f macaroni, of crackers, crullers, pastry. a d 
ery concern now advertising a product a 
le of this ingredient is contributing notice 

. a mighty consumer campaign already 

oole; & Binder way, without which our surplus 


ndoubted! be ter imes e e4?: 
undoubtedly be ten times =! Il inviting enough 





Adirondack ‘an these campaigns be speeded u 

a, ~. \ panded, with new effort added? i to be read and con- 
lattsburg! urred to me that Printers’ Ink es 

Ingrahan ¢ the ideal agency to find out. Invite 3 ; 

oa comm Mr. Alex Osborn, ~~. > ie so vincing enough 
advertisir great a factor in the Bonc read adver- 

acverUSINg Hsing Mr. Chester of General Foods, to be remem- 


who knows his cereals, Mr. Mueller of 
macat fame, Mr. Shattuck yt bered— 
Bri | h fit’s, Mr. Bell of 7, = 
rith Beers of National Biscuit, Mr Woolley 
¥ f Standard Brands, and others, to say 


vhether and how the American public will benefit both 


un be taught to buy and eat panne » 
se production the economists espair : 

f consuming and whose production they public and adver- 

now seem to find it impossible to curtail. R 

tation Let these gentlemen join with others tiser. 

falo in the f us in advertising work and come for- 

ud with an advertising solution of 

this problem if there is any. New forms | 

wheat may be needed, or new reasons 

for eating, new educational ideas, new 

| 

| 





llette utlets . 
ette outlets, new ways of widening ‘oo HAWLEY 


m. Leaving patriotism out of it 


: ulvertising do a_ straight selling job } 

istant a ere? I have read with great delight ADVERTISING 
Corpor our insistent editorials citing such men 

appoint |. Procter, Mr. Eastman, the late 

territor Dorrance, as exhibiting their faith COMPANY 
Compan) n the economies of advertising. 

Can you not now conduct a_ wheat- 
advertising symposium as you do on so Inc 
many other matters, from which may be ad 

ed advertising’ s greatest achieve- 
11? 


shon sd ° 
Corpora Exuer M. Hust. 95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


Robert F. Sullivan, for the last two 
vears with Dun’s International Review, 
New York, has joined the Eastern office 
boat at ‘that city of La Hacienda. 
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Most engravings are 
bought on blind faith in 
an engraver. How much 
better to have open-eyed 
knowledge working for 
you on your own job—to 
have it gothrough theshop 
with individual care guard- 
ing every step of the way. 


ED. KRAMER 


Consultant of The Master Color 
Engraving Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
205 W. 19th Street, New York, 
Telephone, WAtkins 9-6741-42 


BENDAY BLACK & 
COLOR WHITE 


COLOR 
PROCESS 








A 
SELLING POWER 


OF BILLIONS 


in the Textile, Apparel 


and Related Industries 
@ 


Fairchild Publications 


Daily News Record— Women’s 
Wear Daily—Retailing—Style 
Sources—Men’s Wear—Fair- 
child’s International (Paris)— 
MAN.and his clothes (London) 
—Fairchild’s Directories —Fair- 
child’s Bulletins (London- 
Paris). 


8 E. 13th St., New York, N. Y. 
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This Year’s 
Challenge to Trade 
Associations 


(Continued from page 6) 
way to a larger business, a better 
business and satisfactory profit: 
There is no other answer. Either 
competition will fall to the leve 
of vicious fighting and trade de 
moralization, or it must adopt a 
practical plan of co-operation. Men 
working together sincerely for a 
common end and a common pur. 
pose can so organize their energies 
that problems fade before them 
and limitations recede.” 

They can, but will they have the 
foresight and the courage to do 
sor 


S. C. Williams Heads Reynolds 
Tobacco 


S. Clay Williams, formerly vice-pres 
ident and head of the legal department 
of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com. 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., has been 
elected president. He succeeds Bowman 
Gray, president for the last ten years 
who becomes chairman of the board 
W. N. Reynolds, formerly chairman of 
the board, has been made chairman « 
the executive committee. 

P. E. Lasater, general manager of the 
manufacturing department, and C. 
Harris, manager of the sales department 
were elected vice- e-presidents. 


Radio School Appoints Gale & 
Pietsch 


The Chicago Radio Institute, Chicag 
has appointed Gale & Pietsch, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines wi 
be used. 


Ideal Electric to Maish 
The Ideal Electric & Mfg. Company 
Mansfield, Ohio, electrical motors and 
electrical equipment, has appointed The 
Jay H. Maish Company, Marion, Ohio, 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


Has Burlington Mills Account 


The Burlington Mills, Burlington, 
N. C., and New York, manufacturers of 
bedspreads, draperies and novelty Jac: 
quards, have appointed The Wesley 
Associates, New York advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising account. 


F, F, Tilley with Erwin, Wasey 


Forrest F. Tilley has joined the art 
department of the Chicago office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc. 
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Appoint Committee Chairmen 


for Convention 

The selection of chairmen for depart- 
mental as well as publicity and promo- 
tional committees for the annual conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
Americ a» to be held at New York, June 
14 to 18, have been completed by Gilbert 
T Ho iges, president. 

C. Younggreen, president of the 

Danka Younggreen, Lesan Company, 

hicago, and immediate past presi- 
f the Federation, has been appointed 
irman of the national “On-to- New 
* committee. Chairmen of various 

p meetings will be as follows: 
Benson, president of the American 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
onal education; Henry Hoke, Post- 
The Mailbag, direct mail; Jean- 
Carroll, Bryant-Stratton College. 
lence, Federation of Women’s Ad- 
sing Clubs of the World; C. K. 
ibridge, Remington Rand, Inc., New 
international trade conference; 
Townsend, Home & Field, New 
magazines; and Morley K. Dunn, 
New York, manufacturers merchandise 
advertising group; Victor F. Hayden, 
Agricultural Publishers Association, Chi- 
cago, agricultural publishers group; How- 
ard W. Angus, Batten, Barton, urstine 
& Osborn, New York, broadcasting 
group; Professor R. R. Aurner, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, National Association 
of Teachers of Marketing and Advertis- 
ing; A. R. Magee, Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times, Association of 
Newspaper Advertising Executives; 
Leonard Dreyfuss, United Advertising 
Corpo —— New York, outdoor advertis- 
ng; s. Richardson, Public Utilities 
pp EAE Association, public utilities 
group, and Thomson, Western 
Electric, New York, motion pictures and 

sound films. 

Held jointly with the Federation ses- 
sions will be that of the sales promotion 
division of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association which will be headed 
by Kenneth Collins, vice-president of 
R. H. Macy & Company, New York. 
Chairman of the publicity and pone 
tional groups are as follows: 

Hays, New York, motion pictures; on 
Fuller, New York, press; George W. 
Kleiser, r., Los Angeles, outdoor adver- 
tising; * Poin H. Livingston, Jr., New 
York, bus advertising; ~~ Trier, New 
York, theater programs; Ben J. Sweet- 
land, New York, direct mail advertisers; 
Barron G. Collier, New York, street car 
and st ubway advertising; and William H. 
Seeley, New York, rk, specialty advertising. 


Death of C. H. Gere 
Collins H. Gere, former editor and 
publisher of the Northampton, Mass., 
Daily Hampshire Gazette, died at that 
city last week, at the age of seventy-six. 
He disposed of his interest in the paper 
in 1929, 


“Industrial Digest” Adds to 


Staff 
Earle M. Godron and T. F. Foy have 
been added to the New York staff of 
Industrial Digest as Eastern represen- 
tatives, 
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Proprietary 
Tested Ad Exhibit 


N.Y. May 19-20 


GOOD ad is an ad that sells at 
4 a traceable profit. “Such ads 
can be found only by the Street & 
Finney system of testing,” declares 
Mortimer Lowell, Street & Finney, 
Vice-Pres. 


MORTIMER LOWELL 


An exhibit has been prepared of 
Street & Finney tested ads, show- 
ing how they are selling merchan- 
dise, even in 1931, at a traceable 
profit and at low cost, without 
samples, deals or displays—often 
without salesmen. 


To advertisers attending the 
Proprietary Association Conven- 
tion in New York, May 19, 20, as 
well as to all other advertising 
executives, we will be more than 
happy to show this exhibit and 
explain our system of testing with- 
out coupons, samples, booklets or 
any such bait. 


Since this exhibit is confidential, 
we prefer to show it by appoint- 
ment. Write Street & Finney 
(Tested Advertising), 71 West 
35th St.. New York or Telephone 
Wisconsin 7-4700. Your call will 
be held in confidence so as not to 
disturb your present agency rela- 
tionship. 
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The Future The sales merger, 
simply described, 


of Sales 
occurs when two 


Mergers or more com- 
panies use the same sales force to 
sell their merchandise. It has, of 
course, many variations. One sales 
executive may control the merged 
force, or it may be headed by sev- 
eral executives. Basically, how- 
ever, it is a merger of sales 
activities in order to cut down 
distribution costs. 

J. K. Macneill, sales manager, 
Wachusett Shirt Company, in an 
article in the May Printers’ INK 
MonrTHLY, describes various forms 
of sales mergers. He is peculiarly 
fitted to do so, since he has been 
employed in a sales executive ca- 
pacity with two organizations that 
have used the merger idea. He 
points out that the sales merger 
reduces expenses, reduces the net 
cost of selling and thereby in- 
creases the net profit per sale, has 
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several advantages for the retaile 
and no disadvantages for the pub. 
lic. His experiences point to the 
possibility that the sales merger 
may be one of the next great de. 
velopments in distribution, particu. 
larly as it has many advantage 
for the smaller manufacturer. 

Several questions arise tha 
should be considered carefully be. 
fore this movement gains too much 
acceleration. Mr. Macneill, him. 
self, warns strongly against the 
idea of side-line selling. The sales. 
man working for two or more 
houses must give each house a 
equal break. 

Another question is whether it js 
better to have salesmen selling 
allied lines or lines quite different 
in character. It seems at present 
that it is difficult to point out an 
weakness in either system. How. 
ever, it does seem that better re. 
sults are obtained if the salesmar 
carries lines which are sold in the 
same field. Otherwise one or more 
of his lines is regarded by him a 
a side-line. 

The most important question is 
“How many lines can a merged 
sales force sell efficiently?” It is 
not a question that can be ap- 
swered dogmatically because con- 
ditions vary so, but it does indicate 
one weakness inherent in the 
merger idea. 

The corner-stone of specialty 
selling has been comprehended ir 
the word, “specialty.” Manufac- 
turers’ salesmen have been, on the 
whole, far more efficient _ thar 
wholesalers’ salesmen, largely be- 
cause the former were specializing 
on a few items whereas the latter 
had to sell several hundred or even 
several thousand items. The sales- 
man with too large a line inevi- 
tably tends to be an order-taker, 
and loses those qualities whic! 
make the specialty salesman such 
a high producer. 

When, over a year ago, General 
Foods announced that it was 
changing its sales set-up and was 
going to have each of its salesmen 
represent the whole General Foods 
line, instead of having what 
amounted to three separate sales 
forces, management watched the 
experiment with interest. The 
company really effected a_ sales 
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erger as an aftermath of the 
hysical mergers which had given 
its size. To date the experiment 
4s been successful and has dem- 
strated that a specialty salesman 
an carry a number of different 
roducts efficiently. 
This experiment has succeeded, 
; course, because of strongly cen- 
alized management. Whether it 
ould have been as successful with 
nee «Separate sales managers 
orking for three independent 
s is a question that en- 


The sales merger has great pos- 
ibilities. Before embarking on 
he venture, however, management 
just scrutinize carefully its dis- 
dvantages and understand that it 
; not entirely a matter of lower- 
ng costs of distribution without 


ng 


biy attendant penalties. 


Recently humane 


va iti f th 
citizens o e 
Cracking City of New 


‘ork complained because an ani- 
mal trainer in a large circus show- 
ng in that city abused his lions by 
ring blank cartridges at them, 
racking his whip and _ lashing 
hem. There was considerable 
beitation with the result that the 


far no humane individuals 
e come forward to complain 
against the executive whip-crack- 


uring times of depression. ] 
jas the lion is in a cage with visible 
bars, the worker today is in a cage 
of invisible bars, the bars of fear 
that always surround the “man 
with the job.” 

In any period when there is an 
over-supply of labor, employed 
labor, whether it be the salesman, 
he vice-president, the advertising 
manager, the machinist or the 
hunky in the yards, is frightened— 
afraid of losing its job. Over-sup- 
ply of labor is also the result of 
under-supply of sales, and under- 
supply of sales means diminished 
dividends. Diminished dividends, 
in turn, mean that the heads of 
companies send out the word, 
“Save as hard as you can—and 
work as hard as you can to make 
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more sales.” 

To some executives this order 
means that the time has come to 
crack the whip. The salesman 
comes in from the road, discour- 
aged, only to have the whip 
cracked above his head. The vice- 
president has to endure tongue- 
lashings from his superiors. The 
hunky down in the yards becomes 
sullen under the taunts of his fore- 
man. 

Self-respect becomes the cheap- 
est commodity of all. The in- 
evitable result is lowered morale. 
Men, who might be spending, listen 
to the crack of the whip and hoard 
against that day when they lose 
their jobs. Even the hunky fore- 
goes his evening at the movies for 
fear that he’ll need the money to 
buy food when his job is gone. 

There is still another phase of 
this subject. An advertising agency 
executive recently described an or- 
ganization which has practically 
ruined itself through whip-crack- 
ing. Going into 1930 this company 
was a leader in its field. Sales be- 
gan to slip. The sales manager got 
out the whip. In less than a year 
he had destroyed the morale of his 
sales __ force. Every salesman, 
fearing for his job, was pressing 
too hard for business, was running 
hither and yon, getting nowhere. 
Today that company has lost its 
position of leadership and is out 
of advertising. A whip-cracking 
policy, designed to increase sales, 
has interfered so seriously with 
sales volume that it is doubtful if 
the company can recover its posi- 
tion for many years. 

A great deal of the talk about 
a “psychological depression” may 
be based on fallacy. The fact re- 
mains that recovery cannot be hast- 
ened while the public’s morale is 
low. Nothing tends to keep that 
morale low like whip-cracking. 

We used to believe that the type 
of executive known as the driver 
was on his way out. Today he is 
back in the saddle. Not until his 
influence becomes less, not until he 
ceases to use the whip and resorts 
to other measures of encourage- 
ment can we hope to have a raising 
of morale that is a necessity to 
business recovery. 
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“One of our great 
Safe to dificulties in 

operating our 
Branch Out? chain of retail 
stores,” a retail mail-order official 
tells Printers’ INK, “is in the fact 
that they do not seem to fit in with 
the catalog selling scheme. We are 
essentially a mail-order house, and 
of course nothing must be per- 
mitted to detract from our indi- 
viduality and effectiveness in that 
direction.” 

Exactly. We trust our mail- 
order friend will permit us to 
capitalize his discomfiture to the 
extent of making suggestion: 

It is human nature, and some- 
times good business, for an organ- 
ization to want to branch out and 
cover as much selling territory as 
possible. But how far shall the 
branching out process be carried? 
If there is a stopping point, where 
is it¢ 

There is one safe and sane rule 
that constitutes almost an infallible 
guide in problems of this kind. 

It is this: 

If any branching out is done it 
should be in strictly related lines. 
Nothing should be added that 
would detract from the distinctive- 
ness and individuality of the or- 
ganization, be it mail-order house, 
factory, store or what not. 

A mail-order house operates on 
a very broad platform and can 
properly sell almost anything—by 
mail. But when it enters the retail 
store field it is taking away from 
the very thing that causes it to 
have acceptance among most of its 
consumers. 

Retailers seeking to apply the 
department store principle to their 
establishments can go a long way 
toward diversifying their offerings 
and remain strictly within the 
limits of propriety if they will fol- 
low the hard-and-fast rule of not 
stocking anything that would tend 
to lessen their influence and stand- 
ing as druggists, hardware men, 
grocers and so on. 

The mail-order houses, in enter- 
ing the chain business, reasoned that 
it made no particular difference 
whether the stores or the catalog 
produced the business, the profits 
if any, going into the same pocket. 
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But they are now finding that the 
competition of their stores is mak. 
ing their catalogs less effective, and 
thereby they are unintentionally 
striking at the very vitals of their 
business. 

The Federa| 
Trade Commis. 
sion has at las 
“explained” its 

Explains change of front 
with respect to Trade Practice 
Rules, and according to the ex. 
planation there was no alteration 
in its attitude toward industry in- 
volved at all. It all came about, 
Commissioner Humphrey declared 
in a speech before the National 
Association of Flat Rolled Stee! 
Manufacturers at White Sulphur 
Springs, because a former member 
of the Commission had talked too 
much. He, it seemed, had gone 
about making speeches about a 
“new law merchant” (meaning the 
Commission), and representing 
that each industry could make 
rules to govern itself which would 
have the force of a statute after 
approval by the Commission. Com- 
missioner Humphrey calls it an 
“utterly silly and dangerous dor- 
trine,” but says furthermore that 
“the majority of the Commission 
for some time gave encouragement 
to this propaganda.” And as a re- 
sult it was found necessary to 
overhaul the situation when the 
Commission had come to its senses 

All of which,, the speaker in- 
sists, did not involve any change in 
the attitude of the Commission. It 
was all the fault of “certain law- 
yers” who should have known 
better, but who saw a chance to 
use the temporary aberration of 
the majority to their own advan- 
tage. 

Well, we are enlightened, but 
not to any great extent reassured 
We cannot see that the explana- 
tion adds greatly to the Commis- 
sion’s prestige, or makes it seem 
much more likely that its present 
findings will retain the stamp of 
permanence. The majority may be 
back on the reservation now, as 
Commissioner Humphrey implies, 
but what warrant is there that it 
can be trusted to stay there? 


Commis- 
sioner 
Humphrey 
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Advertising Club News 


Dorothy Crowne Heads 


York Advertising Women 
Dorothy Crowne, of the John Budd 
Company, publish- 
ers’ representative, 
has been elected 
president of the 
League of Adver- 
tising Women of 
New York. She 
succeeds Bernice 
Ormerod, of the 
Esmond Blanket 
Shop, who has 
been re-elected to 
the board. 

Other officers 
elected by the 
League are: Emily 
Connor, Mare h- 
banks Press, vice- 
president; Mae 
Shortle, William 

Popper Com- 
pany, treasurer; 
Florence Wall, 
corresponding secretary, and Sadie 
Emanuel, Commerce & Finance, record- 
ing secretary. 

Miss Shortle, Miss Wall and Ida 
Clarke were elected members of the 
board of directors. 

The League is planning to act as a 
hostess club to the visiting delegates of 
the women’s advertising clubs attending 
the convention of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America to be held at New 
York in June. Representatives of fif- 
teen women's advertising clubs through 
out the world are expected to attend and 
a tea and fashion show are being planned 
for their entertainment. Elsie E. Wilson 
is in charge of the convention program 
for the League. 


* * * 


Dorothy Crowne 


Sees Public Favoring Serious 
Copy 


The world depression has created a 
tendency toward serious thought upon 
the part of the consumer as is evidenced 
by the type of news, articles and stories 
sought Pen reading public now. H. 

¢ 


Napier nore, editor of MacLean'’s 
Magazine, told members of the Adver- 
tising Club of Montreal at a recent 
meeting. The public is now demanding 
basic facts and truth similarly in adver- 
tising, he also stated, and advertising 
tuning in with this tendency has a 
greater appeal at this time. 


* * * 


Hartford Club 
Committee 


Eugene Fleming, of the Eugene Flem- 
ing Advertising Agency, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to 
make arrangements for the members of 
the Hartford, Conn., Advertising Club 
attending the Advertising Federation of 
America convention in New York in 
June. 


Heads 
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New 


F. R. Otte, President, 
Rochester Club 


Frank R. Otte, advertising manag, 
of the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company 
has_ been 
pettus 

ochester, 
Advertising Cly 
Mr. Otte, 
succeeds W. 
Hill as head 
the club, will talg 
office on July | 

Other new 
elected offic 
the echenter 
ganization § are 
First Vice - pres 
dent, David 
Dufheld ; Secor 
vice- president, R 
A. Duffus, aj 
treasurer, Fran 
H. Fisher Th 
following were 
elected directors t 
; serve for a tem 
of two years: Frank P. Amsden, Fred 
M. Dorris and A. W. Sergeant 

eo se. 2 


San Francisco Club Holds 
“Achievement Week”’ Luncheon 


A joint luncheon meeting of th 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
San Francisco Commercial Club, th 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and th 
San Francisco Advertising Club was 
held in celebration of “Advertising 
Achievement” week on Wednesday, May 
6. Don E. Gilman, vice-president of -th 
National Broadcasting C ompany, was the 
speaker of the occasion. “Danger -Mer 
at Work” was the subject of Mr. Gi 
man’s talk. This title, he said, meant 
chat he was asking “When are we going 
to clear this track of business from the 
boulders of depression and take dow: 
the signs and go ahead?”’ What the ad 
vertising man must do to clear the track, 
he pointed out, is to offer concrete prooi 
of what advertising is doing and has 
done to increase business. 

“Advertising Achievement” week was 
officially proclaimed in San Francisc 
by Mayor Rossi, who set the period be 
tween May 4 and 9 for the recognitior 
of the achievements of advertising ir 
the world of industry and commerce. 

= @ 





F. R. Otte 


H. L. Towle on Chicago 
Outdoor Contest Jury 


H. Ledyard Towle, general art di 
rector of the Campbell-Ewald Company, 
Detroit, has been added to the jury oi 
awards for the second annual outdoor 
advertising contest and exhibit spon 
sored by the Chicago Advertising Coun- 
cil. This brings the number a jurors 
to seven, completing the jury. Judg- 
ing will take place in the early part ol 
September. Winners and other entries 
will be on exhibit in the Marshall Field 
Galleries from October 1 to 15. 
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AGGRESSIVE AGENCIES 
—Notice! 


A creative executive—who has handled several leading 
national accounts—has decided to seek association with 
> ee an agency which is aggressively in the field for new 


ie track, 


nd has e oe A 
business. He offers unusual ability to plan and execute 


- advertising presentations and to direct accounts. He 
iod be has handled some of the leading automotive accounts. 
ne i His wide experience includes household and commer- 
af cial refrigeration, furnaces, stoves, clothing, foods. He 
has been Advertising Manager for one of the largest 
national merchandisers and General Manager of a 
nationally known agency. His ideas are many and 
sound. He is one of the profession’s most trenchant 
and convincing writers of copy. He is in the middle 
thirties. He now occupies—and until the opportunity 
described presents, will continue to occupy—an im- 
portant and responsible position. 


Address “Q,” Box 40, Printers’ Ink. 
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Electrographic Corporation 


is pieased to announce the 


appointment of 


EDWIN B. LOVELAND 


formerly Advertising Manager sTaNco, INC. 


as VICE-PRESIDENT 


ELECTROGRAPHIC CORPORATION 
216 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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MAY MAGAZINES 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Pages Lines 

The Spur (2 issues)...... 145 96,818 
Town & Country (2 issues)117 78,609 
ter ED” caabscncaeee 111 74,801 
House & Garden.......... 105 66,597 
MeeQMME cccoseccosecseces 85 53,404 
The Sportsman .......... 69 43,919 
Arts & Decoration ....... 62 41,370 
Nation’s Business ........ 90 38,524 
eT COU ee ee 61 38,336 
The American Magazine.. 86 36,749 
ComepO  ceccsvsecess 85 36,500 
House Beautiful ......... 57 36,131 
American Golfer ......... 56 35,118 
American Home ......... 45 28,538 
Forbes (2 Apr. issues).... 61 26,298 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 58 26,119 
International Studio ...... 37 =24,815 
Pld & BGM. ciccccccee 23,679 
Popular Mechanics ....... 101 22,568 
Meoes G FEES ncccccccese 2 32 20,257 
Normal Instructor ....... 29 19,543 
Refhosks cccccccccvesccce 46 19,523 
Reine TA ccsiccecece 28 18,870 
Harpers Magazine ....... 76 ~=©16,940 
ee EA  csstssaccennes 25 16,830 
Popular Science Monthly.. 39 16,753 
Christian Herald ......... 24 16,587 
Re cencesscccececess 4 38 16,231 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 71 15,865 
Motion Picture .......... 37 15,669 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 35 15,192 
The Chicagoan (2 Apr. is.) 35 15,019 
Review of Reviews ....... 34 14,407 
Physical Culture ......... 34 14,372 
Werld’s Werk ccccccccces J 33 = 14,038 
National Sportsman ...... 3 32: 13,846 
Country Club Magazine .. 22 13,816 
BD nnnctencsecnesens 19 12,166 
errr 28 11,891 
Extension Magazine ...... 17 11,646 
True Detective Mysteries... 27 11,561 
Hunting & Fishing....... 26 =611,024 
DN  setuaddneancsneuns< 26 10,973 
BE cccncctocececesees 24 10,438 
Motion Picture Classic.... 24 10,304 
Golden Book ......-++.-- 23 10,017 
ge ee 43 9,655 
Magazine of Wall Street (2 

Ree. GD cvesicsvuce 22 9,438 
Nature Magazine ........ 20 8,476 
True Confessions ........ 19 8,114 
Elks Magazine .......... 18 8,108 
Open Road for Boys...... 19 — | 
True Experiences ........ 17 
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| Can Definitely Increase 


Your Business. ...... 


LINE: Non-technical high-type 
Products, well-known trade-mark 
preferred. 

IA: Constructive, Original Sales 

Promotion and Sales Development. 
MODUS OPERANDI: 

a. Routine: Preparing layouts, 
Conducting rapid-fire Corre- 
spondence, ordering and 
qooceaes Printed Matter, 

esearch Work, Etc. 

Creative : Sales’ inspiring let- 

ters—in several languages, if 

necessary. Personal Contact 
with the Trade and Sales Force, 
creating enthusiasm and esprit 
de corps all around; genuine 
ability for digging up new 

Business; Quality Control and 

Cross and semble Selling— 

where applicable.—Du Pont 

ones, November, 1930; 

Page 6. 

COMPENSATION: Will start with 

st 000 PLUS other inducements. 

ERSONAL: 38; Protestant; Single; 

Piles man; successful experience: 

er ly vouched for; Commissioned 

cer in A.E.F. during war. 

LOCATION. New York City pre- 
ferred—not absolutely essential. 

AVAILABLE: ee away. 

“Y,” Box 47, Printers’ Ink 
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WANTED 


A DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


man who 
can interview 4 prospect-- 
plan the parts of a campaign 
--instruct the art department 
as to layouts and visuals-- 
then SELL the campaign. A 
man with agency experience 
and copy-writing ability 
preferred. There is a place 
for such a man in a long- 
established direct mail 
printing organization in the 
East. Give details of past 
experience, references 
and salary desired. Replies 
treated in strict confidence. 


BOX 951 PRINTERS’ INK 
A 4a 4 4 4 te fn tn te tn to 
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AMAN | 
hard to find 
o 


ERE is a man who combines 
sales personality with a fine 
background of advertising, sales 
promotion and sales experience. 
In the past five years he has sold, 
done market research, made field 
surveys, prepared direct advertis- 
ing material, and worked on ad- 
vertising production. He has 
been with two of the country’s 
leading advertising agencies. 

He is ideally equipped to be an 
assistant to an agency account 
representative; or to do advertis- 
ing and sales promotional work 
for a manufacturer who needs a 
man with practical selling experi- 
ence to get the most out of his 
appropriation. 

A college graduate, married, 
age 28, hecan furnish excellent ref- 
erences to interested persons. Ad- 
dress “*X,”" Box 46, Printers’ Ink. 























ee P 
romotion 


WANTED: A MAN 


who can contact dealers, sell 


our advertising to them, 
persuade them to cooperate, 
who can lay out campaigns 
for dealers and see that they 
are followed through. 
This man must be a splendid 
salesman and must know ad- 
vertising. He will be called 
on to make his own deci- 
sions but will be backed to 
the limit. 
It’s a hard job with a great 
deal of traveling, but a 
splendid future for the man 
who can handle it. 
Home office, New York— 
Salary $5500—$6500. Please 
write very briefly—age, ex- 
perience, salary. Address 
“T,” Box 42, Printers’ Ink. 
BREE SS 
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Pages Lines 
Dream World 

Psychology 

American Legion Monthly. 17 

The Scholastic (2 Apr. is.) 17 
Science & 
Radio News 
St. Nicholas 
Film Fun 
Book 
Play 
Young Men 


Invention 


Screen 
Picture 
Screen Romances 
Rotarian 
American 
Scientific 
Model 

Junior 
National Republic 


Forests 
American 
Airplane News and 
Mechanics 
American Mercury 
Street & Smith’s Big Seven 
Group 
Current History 
Munsey Combination 
Blue Book 
Newsstand 
Street & Smith Combination 
Bookman 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 
Ladies’ Home Journal. . 


Group 


issues) 


Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazaar 
Woman's 
McCall's 
ere 60 
Pictorial Review 60 
[rue Story 95 
Photoplay 

Holland’s . 

Household Magazine 

The Parents’ Magazine 
Farmer's Wife ana 
Junior League Magazine.. 
Woman's World 
Romances 25 
People’s Popular Monthly. 11 
Child Life .. 18 
American Girl 17 
Junior Home Magazine... 11 
Needlecraft .. 8 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 11 
John Martin’s Book....... 5 


Home Companion 83 


True 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(April Issues) 

MacLean’s (2 

Mayfair 

Canadian 

Can. Homes & Gardens... 


issues) 


Hlome Journal... 
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cA nnouncing 
the appointment of 


HARLAND J. 
WRIGHT 


Formerly 
General Manager Dry Goods Economist; 
Publisher National Dry Goods Reporter 


Vice-President and 


‘Business Manager 


The 
Merchandise 


Manager 


205 East 42nd St., New York 
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Pages 
The Chatelaine 
Western Home Monthly... 44 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 21 


APRIL WEEKLIES 

April 1-7 Pages 

Saturday Evening Post.. 92 

American Weekly 

New Yorker 

Collier’s 

Time 

Literary Digest 

Liberty 

Business Week 


Churchman 

The Nation 

Outlook 

New Republic 
April 7-13 

Saturday Evening Post.. 

New Yorker 

American Weekly 

Collier’s 

Time 

Literary Digest 

Liberty 

Business Week 

Life 

Judge 

Churchman 

The Nation 

Outlook 

New Republic 
April 14-20 


New Yorker 

American Weekly 
Collier’s 

Time 

Literary Digest 
Business Week 

Liberty 

The Nation 

(Book Section Included) 
New Republic 

(Book Section Included) 


Outlook 
Churchman 
April 21-27 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Collier’s 
New Yorker 
American Weekly 
Time 
Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 


PRINTERS’ 


Lines 

31,101 

31,089 
9,058 


Lines 
62,838 
26,664 
24,210 
22,665 
17,317 
13,605 
8,547 
7,206 
3,647 
3,299 
2,531 
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The Nation 

Outlook 

New Republic 

Churchman 
April 28-30 

Business Week 

The Nation 

Outlook 

New Republic 
Totals for April 


New Yorker 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 
Time 

Literary Digest 
Business Week 
Liberty 

Life 

The Nation 
Judge 

Outlook 

New Republic 
Churchman 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 

ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. 
FICATIONS 

Vogue (2 issues) 

The Spur (2 issues)..145 96,818 

Ladies’ Home Journal.123 83,619 

. Town & Country (2 is.)117 78,609 

Country Life 74,801 

Good Housekeeping 73,249 

Harper’s Bazaar 70,374 

House & Garden 

. MacLean’s (2 Apr. is.) 93 

. Woman’s Home Comp. 83 

. Fortune 

. McCall’s 

. The Sportsman 

. Mayfair (Apr.)....... 68 

. Can. Ho. Jour. (Apr.) 61 

. Arts & Decoration.... 62 

. Delineator 

. Pictorial Review 

. True Story 

. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Apr.) 62 

. Nation’s Business 

. Vanity Fair 

. The American Magazine 86 

. Cosmopolitan 

. House Beautiful 


100,069 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4 
4. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9 
10 


In the summary of magazine advertis 
ing which appeared in the April 9b 
issue, the linage for Town & Country 
was given as 82,482. The correct linage 
for April, 1931, is 86,827. 
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z 
‘We Have Done $7,000,000 Worth 
of Business with That Concern!” 


70,374 
66,597 
65,339 
56,24 
53,404 
53,008 
43,919 
43,202 
42,756 
41,370 
41,074 
40,978 
40,555 
38,917 
38,524 
38,336 
36,749 
36,50 


36,131 


ad vertis- 
pril 9th 
Country 
t linage 





. .. - remarked the head of a large in- 
dustrial corporation (a Review of Reviews 
advertiser) when he was shown a letter to 
the Review of Reviews from the president 
of a well-known utility company. In part, 
the letter stated: 


“I congratulate you on your clear-sighted 
and forceful articles. It is refreshing to 
find a leading magazine which presents 
facts in an interesting but unsensational 
manner and emphasizes fundamentally 
correct principles in its editorials. 


“As an evidence of my interest and appre- 
ciation, I am enclosing herewith check for 
$30.00 and a list of addresses to which you 
may send your magazine for one year.” 


He also asked for a hundred subscription 


blanks to distribute among his friends, a 
number of whom have since become 
Review of Reviews subscribers. 


Review of Reviews’ subscription list includes 
many men who are outstanding in the realms 
of industry, commerce and business. Its edi- 
torial influence is tremendous among the people 
who largely control the economic and political 
destinies of the country. Review of Reviews 
readers demand accurate interpretation of the 
significant affairs of the day. They offer a par- 
ticularly valuable market to advertisers of 
products featuring quality. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


For forty years—Pre-eminent in moulding Pub- 
lic Opinion and Interpreting Public Affairs 





One of the Big Four Group 





NEW YORK CITY 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF MAY ADVERTISING 
1931 1930 1929 1928 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Town & Country (2 issues) .... 78,609 120,573 122,657 114,283 
llouse & Garden 66,597 91,807 124,067 
Country Life 74,801 103, 881 111,501 
MacLean’s (2 Apr. issues) .... 65,339 »250 61,896 
House Beautiful 36,131 , 75,331 
Vanity Fair 38,336 ‘ 71,433 
Arts & Decoration 41,370 »42 63,840 
Nation’s Business 38,524 59,238 
American Home 28,538 57, 63,419 
The American Magazine 36,749 3,485 40,082 
Cosmopolitan ree 36,500 41,989 
Forbes (2 Apr. issues) *26,298 R 48,956 
Better Homes & Gardens 26,119 22 37,139 
Popular Mechanics 22,568 ¥ 35,560 
Field & Stream 23,679 2 29,744 
International Studio 24,815 0,547 26,789 
World’s Work "Nt 038 27, 737,612 
Popular Science Monthly ...... 29,484 
Redbook — 52; 23, 27,011 
Review of Reviews . 25, 737,051 
American Boy 8, 28,050 
Harpers Mag: : 23,604 
Christian Herald ; « 21,582 $24,961 
Atlantic Monthly 5,865 855 19,855 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 
Boys’ Life 
Motion Picture 
Physical Culture 
Theatre 
National Sportsman 
True Detective Mysteries 
Forum 
Scribner's 
Sunset 
Science & Invention 
American Mercury 
Scientific American 
Extension Magazine 
St. Nicholas 
Munsey Combination 
Totals 964,781 1,357,930 1,461,124 
*Smaller Page Size. 
tLarger Page Size. 
tFour April Issues. 
eta “s MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) . 069 123,606 149,157 155,351 
Ladies’ Heme Journal 619 103,454 106,021 98,318 
Good Housekeeping 73.249 82.917 88,474 91,647 
cat s Bazaar 70,374 91,121 90,144 81,424 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 56,246 69,141 62,031 64,293 
McCall’s 53, 66,462 57,578 53,178 
Delineator d 50,894 41,695 50,648 
Pictorial Review x 45,643 37,072 43,483 
True Story 555 38318 33.111 29.195 
Photoplay 24.945 28114. 26.114 23.428 
The Parents’ Magazine 062 14,377 17,701 13,624 
True Romances 12,840 15,434 
Household Magazine t 2,952 16,041 
Woman’s World 3,25 8 13,888 
People’s Popular Monthly 7,5 : 10,223 
Needlecraft 8.920 
American Girl 784 6,810 


Totals . 42 777 ,062 781,388 779,809 
*Smaller Page Size. 





WEEKL TES (4 April Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post 54,58 349,836 353,149 352,008 
New Yorker 15 117,419 121, 828 112.423 
American Weekly j 97,903 90,310 196,293 
Collier’s 232 110,697 82.334 64,127 
Time 82,23 96,175 $82,308 146.438 
67,116 85,380 73,511 

i *46,352 *43.617 106,128 
life” Seay aes 5 22033 28,739 +=. 27,860 
Outlook BS ee ee $8,981" t12. 240 11,619 15,149 


Literary 


Totals 749,859 919,771 899, 266 893,937 








*Smaller Page Si 


I ec 
Grand ‘Totals 3,054,763 3,141,778 2,988,342 11,559, 
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The Parents’ Magazine 


is read solely by mothers 


of growing children. 


The Parents’ Magazine 


Earle R. MacAusland, Advertising Director 
255 Fourth Avenue, New York 











The Little 


AX SKEER is a well-known 

real estate operator in the 
Middle West. He has been advo- 
cating for the last year and a half 
that landlords renew leases on a 
lower rental basis. Because of this 
and the fact that he has not been 
optimistic about property return- 
ing to its former level within the 
next few years, Max Skeer has 
come to be called a pessimist. The 
newspaper advertisement repro- 
duced below, which appeared in a 
Kansas City newspaper, is Mr. 
Skeer’s answer to his critics, and 
a very good answer it is, the 
Schoolmaster believes. 





” a 
Optimist 

who pstieved in the 
Floridaxy. . or that the 


stock market wouldn’t Ph 
aa re 


Pessimist 
who doesn’t do or believe 


in anything 


Sound ee somewhere 


f= 2\ 


between a and an ¢25 oy) 
is a sound, sane course. 
“ 


The judgment of this 
office has been sound 
for many years 


MAX SKEER 


“Business Property Specialist” 


BONFILS BUILDINO 
KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 











The Schoolmaster notices that in 
all the conversations—printed and 
oral—concerning private brands, 
definitions of that term have been 
just about as rare as crowned 
heads in Europe. The following 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


146 


situation is probably the explam. 
tion: 

The chassis used in radio sets 
bearing the names R. C. A., Gray. 
bar, General Electric and W esting. 
house, are all essentially th 

The only important differ. 
ence in all four sets is the cabing 
in which they are housed. Neither 
Graybar, General Electric no 
Westinghouse makes the radios— 
R. C. A. does that for them. 

To all intents and purposes, then, 
the Graybar, the General Electric 
and the Westinghouse are private 
brand radio sets. All that these 
three organizations do is to pro- 
vide a different cabinet and stick 
their labels on the sets. That's no 
different from a grocery whole 
saler getting a packer to put up for 
him, in a special container and 
with a special label, the packer’ 
regular line of sardines. 

With complications of this sort 
staring him in the face, is there a 
Class member so bold as to at- 
tempt a definition of private 
brands? 

+. * - 


A Class member in Pomona 
Calif—E. R. Geddes, advertising 
manager of The Southern Service 
Company, Ltd.—comments on the 
article, “But What About Selling? 
Will It Go ‘Entertainment,’ Too?” 
which appeared in the April 16 is- 
sue of Printers’ INK. 

Mr. Geddes points out that 
“Little Buttercup” in the operetta 
“Pinafore” did a good sales jo 
when she combined entertainment 
with selling. After citing this in- 
cident, Mr. Geddes asked the 
Schoolmaster for earlier examples 
of sales gone “entertainment.” 

There is one example that dates 
back to about 125 A. D._ The 
Schoolmaster quotes from “The 
History of Advertising” by Henry 
Sampson, which was published in 
London in 1875. 


A common mode of advertising, 
about the same time, was by means 
of the public crier. In comparatively 
modern times our town-criers have 
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This Book Is Free! 


Write for your copy today. 





The A.W.A. 
Can Be 


Your Branch 
House 


in 189 Cities 


OULD YOU like to in- 

crease your sales, improve 
service to your customers and 
atthe same time cut your distribution 
costs? Read what G. W. Horstmann, 
of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 
pany, says about public warehouses 
in distribution: 

‘We have been using public ware- 
houses for a great many years in the 
distribution of our products. The ser- 
vice available through these institu- 
tions, organized on the proper basis, 
would be very difficult to duplicate 
where goods are distributed in a 
national way. Except in the larger 
cities, the volume asa rule does not 
justify the development of a separate 
organization by a Corporation to han- 
dle the service; and there is no other 
way I know of that this work could 
be carried on as economically or as 
eficiently as through public ware- 
houses. 

“We have also effected econo- 
mies by shipping cars into these loca- 
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Increasing 


Your Sales. 
through the use of 


HO 


tions and distributing in smaller lots. 
To any firm whose sales policy re- 
quires service with the utmost of 
economy, I could not think of any 
better place through which to operate 
than the up-to-date, efficiently-oper- 
ated, commercial warehouses. 

**This method is flexible, serving 
in large or small quantities with equal 
efficiency and economy.’”” 

A. full description of the AWA 
Plan of Distribution (as used by 
Colgate - Palmolive-Peet and other 
famous national concerns) is given 
in our 32-page booklet, sent free on 
request. Write today for your copy. 





AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


1896 Adams-Franklin Building 


Chicago, Illinois 
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been proverbial for murdering the 
King’s English, or, at all events, of 
robbing it of all elocutionary beau- 
ties. Not so among the Greeks, who 
were so nice in point of oratorical 
power, and so offended by a vicious 
pronunciation, that they would not 
suffer even the public crier to pro- 
claim their laws unless he was ac- 
companied by a musician, who, in 
case of an inexact tone, might be 
ready to give him the proper pitch 
and expression. But this would 
hardly be the case when the public 
crier was employed by private indi- 
viduals. In Apuleius’ “Golden Ass” 
we are brought face to face with 
one of these characters, a cunning 
rogue, full of low humor, who ap- 
pears to have combined the duties 
of crier and auctioneer. Thus, when 
the slave and the ass are led out 
for sale, the crier proclaims the price 
of each with a loud voice, joking 
at the same time to the best of his 
abilities, in order to keep the au- 
dience in good humor. This latter 
idea has not been lost sight of in 
more modern days. “The crier, bawl- 
ing till his throat was almost split, 
cracked all sorts of ridiculous jokes 
upon me (the ass). ‘What is the 
use,” said he, ‘of offering for sale 
this old screw of a jackass, with his 
foundered hoofs, his ugly color, his 
sluggishness in everything but vice, 
and a hide that is nothing but a 
ready-made sieve? Let us even 
make a present of him, if we can 
find any one who will not be 
loath to throw away hay on the 
brute.’ In this way the crier kept 
the byst-nders in roars of laughter.” 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster has always 
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The Schoolmaster likes this 
The writer is talking about “bul 
up words which don’t as a rue 
mean anything in particular” 
Fhen right away he jumps op 
himself. “Take that last word 
‘particular,’” he says. “That's 
one of them. It is an adje. 
tive or noun and can be made 
into a verb or adverb. The dic. 
tionary gives it something like 
fifty different meanings. 
really doesn’t mean a thing. 
little more than a sound. It started 
two or three thousand years ago, 
in some wild Latin tribe as ‘par’ 
The Roman intelligentsia dressed 
it up into ‘particula.’ Then the 
French made it ‘particulier.’ The 
word has been rolling around for 
so long that it’s all moss and » 
stone.” 

This plea for short, 
words meets with the Scho. 
master’s full approval. Pompous 
words bore the reader and rob him 
of his mental balance. 

se « 


The Schoolmaster has heard fre- 
quently about the holes in the 
other fellow’s arguments but it has 
remained for the Clinton Carpet 
Company to give these holes a cor- 
poreal actuality. Since, as the 


simple 


schoolboy said, a hole is nothing 
with something around it, perhaps 
corporeal inactuality would be a 
better term. 

A recent Clinton broadside for 
Ozite has on its mailing surface 
the exhortation, “Beware of these 
holes!” and punched through the 
surface itself are two holes about 
a half-inch in diameter. On open- 
ing the piece the reader finds a 
further message on the second 
fold, “What is the truth about 
carpet cushions? If you _ have 
heard contradictory claims regard- 
ing carpet cushions that are ‘just 
as good’ it will pay you to con- 
sider the holes in such misleading 
statements!” This message is per- 
forated by three holes. 

On opening the broadside to its 
inside fold the reader finds a ques- 
tion and answer list, but instead 
of being labeled “Question 1” the 
first question is called “Hole 1!" 
and alongside the numeral is 4 
real hole, punched through the 


disliked long-necked or pompous 
words. The Class will remember 
the stork who invited the fox to 
supper and served bean soup in a 
long-necked vase. It was easy for 
the stork with his long neck to 
drink the soup, but the fox with 
his short muzzle couldn't get at it 
at all. The trick made him mad 
and he bit the stork’s head off. 
It is never good business for 
the maker of things to invite the 
buyers of things to a feast of buy- 
ing, and then serve it with such 
long-necked jargon that the aver- 
age buyer can’t get it at all. 
These thoughts arise after read- 
ing a recent copy of “The Wedge,” 
issued by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. It points out that the 
rude, vulgar, old-fashioned Anglo- 
Saxon words had to answer for 
the masses and stayed in use, but 
people with any pretense to culture 
fixed up a lot of words with fancy 
Latin fronts, Greek centers and a 
dash of Turkish in the rear. 
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Tell Them Now! 


T is hard to break in on 


b list that’s all made up. 


This fall’s advertising 
ampaigns are going to be 
onsidered early this sum- 
er! Now is the time for 
pvery publisher who wants 
is story known to the list 
builders to tell it and keep 


elling it. It is a time to 


strengthen the sales force, 


ot weaken it. 


This summer is the time 


when media will be judged 


as carefully as every man 


on the payroll. 


New yardsticks of judg- 
ment are being used by 
agency space buyers and 
advertisers. The summer 
months are the time when 
next fall’s mediums are be- 


ing selected. 


Tell your story during 
May, June, July and Au- 
gust to get on the final 
of September and 


October! 


lists 
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A MERGER 


. makes available an advertis- 
ing man, with 10 years’ experi- 
ence in newspaper and magazine 
layout, copy, direct mail and sales 
promotion. 


Have purchased all printed mat- 
ter, engravings, etc., used by 
large organization. 


Highest recommendation by for- 
mer employer and superior, a 
man of national reputation. 


Address “Z,” Box 48, Printers’ 


Ink, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 














COPY MAN 
WANTED e 


By an eastern national agency not 
in New York, with + 6-man 
copy staff under wien e copy chief. 
We want a hard-hitting seasoned 
copy man who can produce modern 
copy. Must know how to take a 
shock-load and turn out a big job 
in short time when needed. Not 
a fancy salary but a steady job and 
opportunity for right man. _ Tell 
all facts in first letter including 
minimum price. Address “L,” Box 
185, Printers’ Ink. 

















MANUFACTURERS 
A Sales Executive—Gentile—39 with 
15 years’ experience employing, training 
and managing salesmen. A personal pro- 
ducer and merchandiser to all classes 
wholesale and retail trade seeks con- 
nection handling sales in Chicago ter- 
ritory or as selling agent for good prod- 
uct to wholesale and retail trade. 
Address “‘W,”’ Box 45, Printers’ Ink, 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, IL 











SUPERINTENDENT 
of one of the leading New York City 
typographic and printing houses 
desires change. Knows advertising 
and typography thoroughly. Adver- 
tising Agency connection preferred. 
Available two weeks after engage- 
ment. Present salary$5,000. Address 

“0,” BOX 189, PRINTERS’ INK 
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paper. All seven holes get 
same treatment. 

Clinton has been notable for ; 
ability to create “tricky” mailj 
pieces that are effective, due 
the company’s realization of 4 
fact that the selling idea is p 
eminent in importance and ¢ 
tricks are secondary. This is 
simple point often overlooked | 
advertisers who want to crea 
something unusual and succeed 
doing only that, without 
same time creating something 
has a sales message. 

~ * + 


The Schoolmaster has been reaj 
ing “The Life and Times of Lyd 
E. Pinkham,” written by Robe 
Collyer Washburn and publish 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Don’t smile, Class, at yo 
Schoolmaster’s wide reading. T 
book is a business epic, full of dr 
matic events, showing by case hi 
tory what advertising was like 
the old days, how it developed ti 
technique now seen in many subi 
copy appeals. 
at the thanksgiving dinner, the hi 


pened later, the experiences of oj 
of the first women to establish 
business which still flourishes, 
interested your Schoolmaster. 
There is one illustration on pa 
206 that was startling. The hea 
ing is 
shadows before.” It is from 
advertisement in 1891. At t 
bottom of the copy in differe 
type is this: “Reach for a veg 
table instead of a sweet,” 














Agency Salesmen 
Wanted 


We are not looking for “Big 


Shots”. We want two young 
salesmen experienced in sell- 
ing agency service who will 
grow with us. If you can fill 
this bill give us full details 
about yourself. Don't waste 
your time and ours unless 
you are the right man. 
Address “'V,"” Box 44, P. I. 
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path it is the caption: “How 


IBydia foreshadowed the Lucky 


trike advertising campaign of 
»30.". The Schoolmaster ques- 
ons whether the sweets-vegetable 
logan was in the 1891 advertise- 
ent. 

It must be the “coming events” 
me to which the writer refers. 
This saying, of course, was first 
sed by Thomas Campbell in his 
pem “Lochiel’s Warning” at about 
¢ time Lydia Pinkham was born. 
The “reach for a vegetable” line 
ems confusing at least. 

x* * * 


Earnest Elmo Calkins, who has 
so been reading this book, sends 
ong a bit of reminiscence which it 
as aroused. “Publication of a life 
f Lydia E. Pinkham,” writes Mr. 
alkins, “reminds this veteran copy 
riter that one of his first regular 
bbs was preparing copy for the 
egetable Compound. This was 
h the Charles Austin Bates days 
hen advertising agents were not 
brticular and all was grist that 
ame to their mill. Another valued 
count of the Bates agency was 
e Embalmers Supply Company, 
e of whose products was Esco 
mbalming Fluid, for which I 
rote many advertisements. Charles 
ustin wrote for himself one of 
ose characteristic advertisements 
ith which he delighted the busi- 
ess world, in which he pointed out 
at whereas Lydia Pinkham’s 
ompound was recommended for 
<pectant mothers and the use of 
sco Embalming Fluid was obvi- 
is, the scope of his copy writing 
w began before birth and ex- 
nded until after death.” 
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+ HOW TO SELL 
HAWAII'S 


HUNDRED MILLION 
“| DOLLAR MARKET 








































= DIAMOND HEAD 
FROM WAIKIE! BEACH 


Send for a SURVEY on the 

line or lines of merchandise - 

in which you are interested 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 

















Can You Use 
Free Lance 
Advertising Copy 
or a Part Time 


Advertising Manager 
? 


Consultation, plans, copy, dealer 
material, direct mail, by a former 
agency executive rated “‘top notch’’ 
by experts everywhere. rite to 
him in confidence now, TODAY, 
before you put this book aside. Ad- 
dress “R,” Box 41, Printers’ Ink. 











CAN YOU SELL 
AGENCY SERVICE? 


If we can find the right man to 
represent this recognized service 
agency in the Eastern territory 
we are prepared to offer him a 
most attractive opportunity both 
to make money and become an 
important principal in this busi- 
ness. He will be given valuable 
leads and liberal sales helps. We 
are especially interested in a man 
successfully doing business now, 
who seeks a larger field of activity 
and a chance to become basically 
interested in what he builds. 












Address “U,’’ Box 43 
Printers’ Ink 
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Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Classified Advertisements 


Minimum order, $3.75 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARE YOU SATISFACTORILY REP- 
RESENTED IN CHICAGO? Well-known 
Chie: ago representative in qe * to give 
aggressive representation. Established of- 
fice, 3 men. Seek growing publication. 
Box 774, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





ADVERTISING MAN: Experienced ; 
copy writing, layout of advertisements 
industrial products for the industr 
Desire one who has had experience 
House Organs. Must have technical a 
mechanical education. State salary 

sired with opportunity for development, 
Advertising partment. Box 761, P 





Something to Sell in New England! 
Couple of live Yankees, with Boston head- 
quarters, looking for good direct or neue 
article. Repeat proposition preferred. E. S. 
Macgregor, 45 Milk St., Boston, _Mass. 


TRADE PAPERS WANTED 
One or twoestablished Trade Papers wanted 
by responsible publishing house. Please 
give full particulars in first letter. Replies 
kept confidential. Write Box 777, P. I. 


MR, PUBLISHER: DO YOU NEED 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATION? Uni- 
versity graduate with 12 years’ successful 
selling of advertising on newspapers and 
trade papers. Well known among adver- 
tising agencies. Has established office. 
Commission basis. Box 775, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other important 
men have for twelve (12) years 
engaged us to negotiate new con- 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. CONFI- 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919. 





Specializing in Advertising Personnel 


Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries, 


clerical. Personal attention to all place- 
ments by Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in 
charge of employment bureau for AAAA, 


Muncy Placement Service 


Caledonia 5-2611 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 





HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Large company requires the ser- 
vices of a first-class advertising 
man as assistant to their advertis- 
ing manager. Must be able to 
prepare direct-mail literature and be 
capable of taking complete charge of 
department when necessary. In reply, 
state age, experience and salary expected. 
Applications will be considered strictly 
confidential. 
Write Box 773, 





Printers’ Ink. 





Salesman— Young man to assist St. Low 
branch manager for metal cap manuf 
turer with nation-wide business. App 
cants from St. Louis or nearby territe 
preferred, whether now located there ¢ 
elsewhere. Experience in glass containg 
field a consideration, but not essenti 
State fully age, education, experience a 
salary requirements. Box_ 785, P. | 


PUBLICITY—-Newspaper man with m 
licity experience, preferably native ¢ 
New York, with good connections, for 
sponsible position in well-known publici 
firm. Job should be permanent. Ap) 
cant must also be able to meet peopl 
well and should be thirty or over. Pilea 
write qualifications, including education 
Box 776, Printers’ Ink. 


Manufacturer Wants Experienced 
vertising Men to handle America’s fin 
line of advertising tire covers. Selling 4 
every class of trade. Made to order, beaut 
fully lettered and illustrated for advert 
ing any kind of business. You sell! dire 
from our illustrated sales manual and 
ples. Give personal details and selling e 
perience. G. H. Robinson Co., Dept. D, 
1455 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I!! 











MISCELLANEOUS 


wok tk ttt tik bb 

+ AROUND THE WORLD 

2 ,FOR COLOR 
Capable artist, agency art director, 
leavin shortly to take color pho 
tographs — latest process — seeks 
other commissions, views or posed 
illustrations enroute. Unusual op 
portunity, itinerary now being de- 
cided, write. Box 786, P. I. 


ME RR 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IDEA ARTIST—VISUALIZER 
Formerly largest 4A agencies; originat 
slants, illustration ideas, type arran 
ment, layouts, dummies, many oucceat 
big national campaigns. Box 764, 


Young Man—six years’ selling experien 
College trained in advertising. Desi 
position as advertising assistant or sim 
lar capacity. Hard worker; age 22, N 
York vicinity. Box 782, Printers’ | 

















@ ARTIST-TYPOGRAPHER ¢ 


Background includes a Display How 
Trade Publication, Mail Order How 
National Printer and a 4A Agency. Cé 
lege trained, 27, married. Box 770, P. 
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PHOTO-RETOUCHER AND LET- 
RER, KNOWS REPRODUCTION 
LUES, desires position on free-lance 
w salary in New York City. 

P rinters’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION “MAN an 
rs’ shop experience in printing 
i Seeks agency or pu 
connection. Salary no object. 

Printers’ Ink. 





perienced Young Advertising Woman 
licitor—Wide acquaintance; Business- 
er, National, Local Accounts. Seeks 
nection, Newspaper, Magazine, Agency. 
lary and commission. Box 772, P. I. 


ceptional Background—Sales Promo- 

Merchandising, Market Research; 
mung Man, 31, University and Business 
hoo! Graduate; Married; References; 
ailal le Immediately. Box 7 Box 778, P. I. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
fteen vears’ agency, publication, direct- 
bil, advertising manager experience; 
rked with salesmen and secured direct 
ults. Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 








hnical and Industrial Training 

Experience—<combined with a 
ckground of Advertising and 
ling. Box 769, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY—LAYOUTS—IDEAS 
ATIONAL, MAIL ORDER, DIRECT 
AIL. Interesting story awaits concern 
qiring outstanding experience. New 
ker 5 3 go anywhere. ox 765, P. i 





nilable tonational distributor or for new 
oduct - sales producing advertising direc- 
, sales manager or marketing executive, 
ture in judgment and analysis, alert 
hi timely in action, Specialist in point 
purchase advertising. Box 780, P. I. 


RTIST—Young woman desires position 
advertising art agency or manufactur- 
g concern, Four years’ experience in 
yout, line cut and wash drawings, box 
wer and wrapper designs and use of 
or. Willing to go outside New York 
tox 768, Printers’ Ink. 
PRODUCTION MAN AVAILABLE 
erger necessitates dispensing with our 
We would like 





mechanical end of our work. His sal- 
y demands are moderate. Box 783, P. 3 





kecutive—Young man seeking position 
assistant to busy executive, printer, 
ivertising man or purchasing agent. Ex- 
ience covers a period of ten years in 
fice routine, cost-finding, estimating and 
oduction. Capable of handling detail. 
wal and dependable. Position preferred 
metropolitan area. Box a me oe 


00M NEAR THE TOP?—Young man, 
. knocking at door of management. 
vailable June Ist. His 14 years’ ex- 
ience publishing, advertising, selling, 
es management, editorial, copy writ- 
%, direct mail should be worth consid- 
able to the right company. Present 
fief can be contacted for reference and 
formation. Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 














WOMAN ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
available—brilliant, analytic, Agency 
trained. Outstanding work: copy, art, 
sales promotion, merchandising, publicity ; 
capable speaker; problem solver; diversi- 
fied lines. Box 784, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER— Versatile 
writer—novel layouts. ‘Ten years with 
America’s largest Candy-Food chain 
stores; agency and direct mail experi- 
ence; Al references; salary reasonable; 
New York preferred. Box 762, P. I. 


AVAILABLE—SALESMANAGER 
Ten years’ sales and merchandising expe- 
rience (2 national concerns). Qualified 
to organize sales force—Address sales 
meetings and dealer organizations. 

Energetic—Studious—well trained. Age 
35—-Christian—employed. Box 787, P. I. 
IF YOU ARE A RESPONSIBLE PUB- 
LISHER and own a paper which of- 
fers an opportunity for a high class 
advertising salesman with a _ long 
record of success to earn fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year in commissions, 
I will furnish the man if you will 
furnish the opportunity. New York 
City preferred. Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 


A Salesman ee ee 


who justifies that name— 
wants a job in New York 


He has really earned $12,000 plus 
for the last ten years. 











While he has held two important 
sales executive jobs—he will take a 
small salary if he can stay home 
with the wife and kids every night. 


He doesn’t know your line or your 
trade— But 


He does know how to produce. 


He will play ball on a commission 
basis. 


He is 35—-well educated. 


His religion—not business—is 
Hebrew. 


Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 




















CAUTION 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in re- 
ceipt of large packages, burst open, in a 
condition that d dly the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants. are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling and re- 
turning promptly al! samples entrusted 
te them. 
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CLOSERS 


A SENSIBLE FORMULA FOR MAKING ADVERTISING MORE EFFECTIVE 








In selling by the spoken word, no member of the sales force is more im- 
ant than the “‘closer.”” Compared with him, the other members rate as 
"bird dogs.”” They drive the potential buyers out from cover—separate them 
rom the mass of people who are not able or ready to buy.Then the “closer,” 
blest and most highly paid of all the force, swoops down and completes the 
york. 
But in selling by the written and printed word there is often, if not 
sually, an entirely illogical reversal of this sensible formula. 

Not the “closer’’ but the “bird dog” is the star of the force. Money, 
ime, and the finest ability available are lavished on magazine and news- 
aper advertising, the chief function of which is to drive potential bayers 
ut from cover by inducing them to clip a coupon or in other ways single 
emselves out from the mass of humanity. 

Logically, one would expect the closing tactics of oral salesmanship to 

me into play at this point. The newspaper and magazine advertising has 
one all that can be expected of it. It has located the potential buyer, 
ured his attention, aroused his interest—he is ready for the “‘closer.” 
But instead of the ablest member of the sales force there now hobbles 
to the presence of the potential buyer a pitiful little creature posing as a 
rinted salesman, feeble and stunted, sired by indifference out of incom- 
tence, revealing in every detail the baseness of his parentage. A boy 
n a man’s errand—and an undernourished, undeveloped, ill-dressed boy 
t that. 

Search the whole field of oral salesmanship and you will fail to find his 
unterpart. But in the field of written salesmanship you may, perhaps, find 
close at hand. 

If you want to make your advertising more effective, look well to your 
closing” tactics. Apply in your written salesmanship the same wise formula 

at you apply in your oral salesmanship. Be sure that when your magazine 
nd newspaper advertising has singled out potential buyers from the mass 
f humanity you are adequately prepared to follow up with printed “closers” 
jual to the task before them. 

Increase the effectivéness of your general advertising through the use of 
vell-prepared direct advertising. 

And, as a first step, see for yourself how we use direct advertising to fol- 
w up an inquiry. 























a= EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Go 


820 HANCOCK AVENUE WEST 
DETROIT 





NEW YORK ADDRESS: 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 





146 Evans -Winter-Hebb organization has within itself both capable personnel and complete 
cilities for the preparation and production of printing, direct advertising, and other sales 
literature: Marketing Analysis - Plan * Copy - Design - Art - Photo-Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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ADVERTISING MAY NOW 
BE PURCHASED IN THE 
COMIC SECTION IN WHICH WE 
MAKE OUR BOW TO MORE 
THAN 1,025,C0CO FAMILIES 
EVERY SUNDAY IN THE 
CHICAGO TRIBONE — FOR 


COMPLETE FACTS AND 
FIGURES CONSULT WITH 
A CHICAGO TRIBUNE MAN 
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